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For the Companion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


In E1iGHt CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 


How Master Bauer Lost His Apprentices. 


As Franz entered the shop of Weideran & 
Company, he almost ran against a tall man who 
was about to come out. He stepped hastily aside, 
but the man also tried to pass on that side, and 
they found themselves again face to face. 

Then ensued one of those awkward and amus- 
ing scenes often to be observed in crowded places, 
in which those who would 
make way for each other, 
yet block each other’s way 


with every step. Suddenly 
the man, with a quick 
movement and a merry 


laugh, laid a heavy hand on 
Franz’s shoulder, and held 
him still 

Franz now saw for the 
first time that it was Herr 
Camparer, the Kapell-meis- 
ter and Director of the 
Conservatory. 

Franz was not surprised 
when Herr Camparer coolly 
took the violin from beneath 
his arm. The director was 
an eccentric man, of the 
kindest disposition, and 
much beloved. There was 
iardly a person in Lucerne 
who had not laughed as 
some strange tale had been 
told of him, or wept as his 
sympathy and charity had 
been lovingly remembered 

It was no wonder that he 
had stopped to praise Elise’s 
voice when he had heard 
her by the riverside He 
had been known to speak 
kindly even to the travelling 
musicians, whose music was 
sometimes so wretched that 
every one laughed at them. 
Once he had meta wretched 
little fellow, a Savoyard, 
who had only a_ hurdy- 
gurdy and a monkey, and 
after having made him play 


a tune, gave the boy a cake and a dish of ice- | play! Elise is my sister, sir, and she loves this | 








“Boy, boy, where did you get this?’ asked | tor would do with the violin, and what the heap| Upon inquiry he learned that Boeseman and 


Herr Camparer, earnestly. 
“Tt was my father’s, sir,’’ answered Franz. ‘““My 
father was Georg Seibel, the music-teacher.”’ 
“Ah, I knew him, I knew him,” said the musi- 


this. 


the very best by any means,—but, Herr Weideran, 
you do, ng} often find a better. Young Seibel, 


what were you doing with this violin? You have | seat ?’’ 


not been playing it in the streets ?”’ 
“Oh no, sir,’’ Franz answered. ‘I cannot play 


estly. ‘‘Butif the Herr Director could hear Elise 


ELISE 


cream at the most fashionable confectioner’s in | violin, and can play —” 


the city. 


These stories and many others were told in the | sniff of displeasure. 
town, and every one honored Herr Camparer, the | this violin! 


‘Elise!’ interrupted the director, with a sort of 
“Your sister! Play on 
Do you know what it’s worth? 


great director of the Conservatory, not only for | What are you bringing it here for ?”’ 


his skill, but for his kind heart. Had he now 


“Just to find out what it is worth, sir, and per- 


found another little Savoyard, but this time with | haps to sell it, though we would so like to keep it 


a violin ? 


give up the precious instrument into his hands. 


Franz instantly thought of the stories | for Elise, and then —” 
about the great musician, and was not afraid to | 


«Then what ?”’ 
| ‘Why—I thought, sir—if she should be a great 


Herr Camparer said not a word, but only looked | musician —”’ 


at Franz with an odd smile and twinkle of the 


“Take me to see Elise,” interrupted the direc- 


eyes, as he slowly pulled off the green cover, and | tor. ‘Come! come!"’ and he pulled Franz into 


took the violin in his hands. 
over, examined every part of it, and twanged the 
strings a little with his forefinger. 

Suddenly he turned to Franz, seized the bow 
that he still held, and drew it rapidly across the 
strings. A quick turn of the keys brought the 
violin to the proper pitch. Then with a hasty 
look around, as if aware for the first time that he 


was doing anything strange and likely to attract | 


attention, he took Franz by the arm and pushed 
him before him into the shop. No sooner was 
the door closed than he raised the instrument to 
its place beneath his chin, and began to play. 

Such music! Franz stood spellbound. From 
the distant parts of the shop gathered people 
hitherto unseen. Weideran & Company themselves 
came from their private office. The two clerks 
crept out from their den, with their quills fresh 
inked in their hands. A boy with a long apron 
stepped inside the doorway from a backroom 
where he had been polishing a piano. 

Herr Camparer heeded them not. The bow 
dashed across the strings with wonderful velocity, 
and the little audience thrilled with the wild har- 
mony. With strong, slow chords upon two strings, 
he passed to the softest, sweetest melody that 
Franz had ever heard; and so at last the vibrant 
music sighed away into silence. 


Slowly he turned it | the street, leaving all Weideran & Company in 


| amazement. 

| A quarter of an hour later poor Elise was stand- 
| ing before the great fireplace in the little cottage, 
| trembling, in the presence of the great man, but 
| playing, Franz thought, as finely as ever. Herr 
| Camparer sat leaning on his cane, listening atten- 
| tively. 

Elise played, wholly from memory, the simple 
air of Schumann’s ‘Triiumerei,’’ as she had 
heard it played by the orchestra on summer after- 
;noons in front of the great Schweizerhof Hotel. 
| As the last strain was finished, and the bow 
| dropped to her side, Herr Camparer said, sud- 
| denly : 

“Elise! Isn’t that the name of the girl who 
was singing down there by the river? Wasn’t it 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“Good! Let me take this violin till to-morrow. 
Meanwhile here are a hundred francs.”’ : 


and went out before his astonished companions 
could say a word. 

It was evident that this was going to be a strange 
day in the history of the Seibels. Herr Camparer 
had hardly gone, and they were yet talking about 
| his visit, and what it could mean, what the direc- 





| of 





gold on the table signified; they 


| 


had just | his daughter had paid for the rooms a week in 


| agreed that not a coin of it must be expended till | advance, and suddenly removed, the porter knew 


‘Are you Franz Seibel?’ he asked, entering | 

It is a Guarnerius; not the best,—no, not | and making a profound bow to Frau Seibel and | was not seen anywhere in the town, the towns- 
| . 

Elise. 


“T am, sir. 


“T have been at the exhibition this morning. I 
have seen your ‘Strolling Musician.’ 


Will you honor us by taking a | 


The judges 
it at all—or only a very little,”” he added, mod- | have marked its price at two hundred francs. | 
| Shall I take it at that price ?”’ 


| they had seen the director again, when a carriage | not whither. It was useless for Franz to inquire 
| drove to the door, and a gentleman alighted. 
cian, ‘‘but I never knew he had an instrument like | 


further; all his suspicions were confirmed. 
As Boeseman came no more to the shop, and 


people reluctantly concluded that they would see 
Nannette no more. They had begun to love the 
child, and had much regret that this disappear- 
ance, almost as mysterious as her appearance a 
few months previous, removed her from among 
them. 

The next day Herr Camparer came again to the 
cottage in the evening. All 
were at home, enjoying the 
moonlight that was spread- 








PLAYS TO THE KAPELL-MEISTER. 


| the work is not wholly mine —” 
| ‘Yes, yes, I know all about that. 
/one reason why I want it. 
evening.” 

Franz blushed to the eyebrows, but was silent. 


| 


| next six months, at least. I am building a large 
house in England, and a chiteau at Cannes. I 
| want mantels for both, made after designs that I 
| will furnish. I want you to make them. Per- 
haps the whole work will occupy you a year. 
When the mantels are ready for setting, I shall 


chiteau next summer. Will you undertake the 
work ?”’ 

Franz was almost stupefied, and turned mutely 
to his mother, who met his glance with an encour- 
aging smile. 

“T can well understand your hesitation,” con- 
tinued the gentleman. 


sult with the master to whom you are apprenticed. 
Do so. Take a week to consider. 


I shall be at the Schweizerhof for ten days. 
for me there at any time.” 
He laid a card upon the table, and withdrew. 
Franz turned to the card and read : 
CHARLES ARUNDEL. 
An hour later Franz stood in astonishment be- 
fore the door of Otto Boeseman’s lodgings, on 


| which was a placard bearing the words ‘To Let.”’ 
As he spoke he emptied his purse on the table, | 


He had gone thither to inquire after Nannette, 
and possibly to learn something from her father 
concerning the strange events of the preceding 
day-—for he felt sure that he had discerned at last 
the intervention of Boeseman in the great excel- 





to his own work. 


| **Moreover,’’ continued the gentleman, ‘I would | 


“Of course there is much | 
to be considered. You will probably have to con- | 


Ask your | 
employer what you should be paid for such work. | 
Ask | 


ing a broad, silvery path 
from the base of the Stan- 
_zerhorn across the lake. 
‘The old director came with 
such goodness and friend- 
liness in his face, that the 
young people would almost 
have believed it, if they had 
been told, that he had just 
come over the silvery track 
on the lake from some other 
world to bless them. 
“Well,” he exclaimed, 
cheerily, ‘‘I shall buy the 
violin. That is, if you will 
take the hundred francs of 
yesterday as a tenth of the 
price. Shallit be so? But 
I shall give you a paper— 
yes, a little paper; and you 
shall see that if Elise ever 
comes to be a great artiste, 
the violin shall be hers again 
for just one-half the money, 
or, if I am as well-to-do as 
I am now, for just nothing 
at all, except a free pass to 
all of her concerts 

‘““No—no—do not speak,” 
he added, as they began to 
interrupt him. ‘I will tell 
you all at once, and then 
you may say yes or no. 
Meanwhile Elise shall come 
to the Conservatory three 
times a week for singing 
and for the violin. It shall 
be free. _Now—shall it be? 


‘It is more than it deserves, sir, especially as | Is it agreed ?'’"--and the good man threw back his 


head and laughed heartily to see the wonder and 


And that is | delight in the faces before him 
I was present last | 


“Agreed? ’ What else could they do than 
| gratefully accept such an offer. Yet Franz began 
to remonstrate. 

‘‘We are very glad of such a chance for Elise, 


like to have you work for me exclusively for the but we shall pay, of course. We can—now, with 


| the money from the violin, and the carving, and 
| the mantels—we shall almost be rich—we shall 
| pay the regular prices for Elise —” 

“You shall do no such thing,” interrupted the 
| Herr Director with a shout of indignation. ‘You 
| shall do no such thing! It is to be free, or not at 


want you to go to England with them. Those for) all. It is all arranged. I have set my heart upon 
Cannes must be ready first, as I am to occupy the | it. 


You, young fellow, can refuse all the prizes 
| you wish, but this Elise is not going to throw 
| away a musical education, nor disappoint a poor 
old man.” 

| Elise, in answer, marched straight up to the 
| great Herr Camparer and, taking his hand, bent 
| low over it and kissed it. 

“T shall do as you say, Herr Director, if my 
mother will let me.’’ 

The old man gently pinched both her ears and 
turned her head slowly from side to side, while he 
imprinted a kiss on each cheek. Blushing Elise 
turned to Frau Seibel, who could only express 
her grateful consent to the proposition for her 
daughter’s benefit. 

It was all a wonder to them, and when Herr 
Camparer was gone, it was with difficulty that 
they could believe it had been anything but a 
dream. But when, a few days later, Elise came 
home to the cottage with eyes glowing With delight 
and excitement, and told them of her first lesson 
at the Conservatory, it was at least a dream that 
had come true. 

‘‘Hallo, Emil, where are you going now?” 





cried Franz, one morning, as he saw his fellow 


lence that had been given first to Emil’s and then | apprentice making his way toward the railroad 


station, with a large bag in his hand. 
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Apparently Emnl did not hear. 

“I say, Stecker, where are you going?” 
repeated, hurrying to overtake him. 

“Off!’’ answered Stecker, gruffly. 

“Let me help you carry the bag,”’ said Franz. 
‘Are you going away from Lucerne ?” 

“Yes, I’ve told old Bauer that I don’t want to 
stay in the shop any longer, and he’s let me off. 
I’m going to Berne.” 

Franz was much surprised, but he went with 
Emil and bade him good-by, as the train moved 
away. When he arrived at the shop and met 
Master Bauer to talk over his own prospects with 
him, he mentioned Emil’s departure. 

““Yes,"’ answered the Master. ‘Franz, what 
do you know about him? Never mind what you 
know,” he added instantly, as he perceived that 
Franz hesitated. “I know enough. I know more 
than enough about him and Boeseman. It is 
quite easy to see the whole course of the affair 
now. I told Emil last night that the moment his 


Franz 


’ 


time was out, I’d have him here no longer. He said | 


he’d like to go at once. So he’s off.”’ 

“I’m sorry for Emil,” said Franz. ‘We've 
been together a long time at school and in the 
shop. I’m afraid that he will not do well in 
leaving you, Master Bauer.” 

‘‘He’'ll do well nowhere,”’ returned the master. 
“Franz, he’s not of the right stuff. He’s bad. 
He has no honesty, no honor. I hope he may 
grow better and do better; but I’m glad he is 
gone from here.” 

It was easy to arrange matters concerning the 
plans proposed by the English gentleman. The 
term of Franz’s apprenticeship would expire 
naturally at the same time with Emil’s, a few 
months hence. Master Bauer greatly desired to 
have Franz remain with him, but he saw that it 
would be for the young man’s advantage to 
undertake the work offered him. 

Mr. Charles Arundel came to the shop and 
pleaded the case with the master. He declared 
that his admiration for Franz’s character was 
such, that he greatly wished to associate the 
young man with himself, if possible. It was 
finally arranged that Franz should establish him- 
self at once in a little shop near at hand, where, 
with the assistance of one workman and the 
advice of Master Bauer himself, the work could 
be performed. 

The spring and summer of the next year have 
passed. Who is this, sitting upon the doorstep 
of this pretty home in England? He looks a little 
older, but it is none other than Franz. Frau 
Seibel sits in the door-way. Elise has just come 
up the path, and seated herself by the side of her 
brother. Before them stands Nannette Boeseman. 

The successful accomplishment of Mr. Arundel’s 
commission had brought to Franz so many orders 
from Engla.d, that the family had removed 
thither. The young artist found more than he 
could do, and almost before he knew it, he was 
directing a large establishment. 

One day in London, when Franz and Elise 
were walking together, Elise suddenly darted 
across the street, seized the arm of a young girl, 
looked quickly in her face, and then impulsively 
kissed her. It was Nannette. 

They learned from her that her father had died 
in London a few weeks previous. She told them 
all—all the story of the carvings; how they had 
suddenly left their lodgings on the night of the} 
exhibition, and gone to rooms in another quarter | 
of the city, till she had become able to travel. 
They had gone later to Paris and London, where 
her father had begun anew, and, until he died, 
had tried to live honestly. 

Nan cried, as she told them the story, hiding 
nothing. Franz told her that he had known it all 
long ago, and had never cherished any evil 
thoughts against her father concerning the affair. 

Nan had now come to live with the Seibels in 
their pleasant suburban home. She had come | 
just now from the city, where she was employed, | 
and she held in her hand a paper, and pointed 
with an air of triumph to a certain paragraph. 
Then she began to read. 

“The singing of Friulein Seibel was no less 
remarkable, than the extraordinary skill with | 
which her solo upon the violin was performed. 
For an artiste so young —”’ 

“Yes, yes, Nan, we've read it all," cried Elise, 
springing up and covering Nan’s mouth with her 
hand. ‘We've heard it all. And Franz has sent 
the. paper off to Herr Camparer.”’ 

“The dear old man,—I’d like to kiss him,” 
said Nan, who had shaken off her assailant and 
recovered her speech. “If he could have been 
here, I'd have asked nothing more.”’ 

“Yes,"’ said Elise, “I only wanted that—to 
have him present, and, after it was all over, to 
thank him again for all. The old violin in my 
hands seemed to whisper of him all the time.”’ 

“I thought of him, too,” said Franz, “and 
when the sonata was done and the applause came 
thundering about my ears, I felt again, very | 
strangely, as I did that morning, when I took the | 
violin to Weideran & Co., and ran into Herr | 
Camparer: I tell you, girls, it’s a very little 
thing, sometimes, that turns our fortunes.” | 

“*Yes,”’ said Nannette, and then she paused 
with a shade of sadness on her face. 
times it's a very little thing. A little girl gather- 
ing fagots and crushed down in the snow; a boy 
certainly not very large; a little donkey; a little 
carved figure of a violin-girl; well, here we are!’’ 
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| «Yes, said Frau Seibel, “little things, but | She opened the door, and peered out into the 


rightly used. It’s not a little thing to be true.” | 

‘“‘Now, little mother, no preaching,” shouted | 
Franz, who suspected what the next words from 
a fond mother’s lips might be. ‘Come, Elise, 
| come in and sing us that song we used to have so 
often in the home on the Sonnenberg. Come in, 
Nan, to the piano, and let’s have the song. I 
feel a bit homesick to-night. It seems sometimes 
as if the London smoke would choke me, and I 
must breathe Swiss air, or die. Come, sing!” 

As Elise was about to begin the song, and just 
as the first notes of the accompaniment were 





| struck upon the piano, they were all startled, and 
then convulsed with laughter. 

For, unseen by them, a soft, tan-colored muzzle 
had been thrust through the open window in search 
of sympathy for another homesick heart, and a 
deafening bray filled the room. It was Solferino. 

Grorce E. MERRILL. 
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THE DUMB CHILD. 


Her face is very fair, 
Her blue eye beautiful, of finest mould 
The soft white brow, o’er which in waves of gold 
Ripples her shining hair; 
Alas! this lovely temple closed must be, 
For He who made it keeps the master-key. 
—St. Louis Christian Advocate, 
~e, — 


For the Companion, 


MISS LARCOM’S SPOOK-PARTY. 


My brother Ted and I are twins, and that is the | 
reason, I suppose, that I cannot bear to cross him in 
anything. If it had not been for me, the party 
would never have occurred. I went upstairs one 
night to get mother’s blanket shawl, for father and 
mother were going to Peapack. 

Ted was dancing before the looking-glass in the 
best bedroom, performing the most extraordinary 
capers, while he surveyed himself with a smile of 
complacent satisfaction. He was wrapped from 
head to foot in a sheet. 

“Ted Murray Butler!” I cried, struck with the 
sudden fear that his struggles with his algebra had 
unsettled his mind. 

“Hullo, Nan! Are they off? Do hurry them up! 
There’s the greatest joke on foot, and you must help 
us.” He continued to dance and pose, quite refus- 
ing to let me know his purpose till we were alone. 

With secret dismay and uneasiness, I assisted 
mother with her wraps, and saw our parents depart 
with many misgivings. 

Ted appeared in the kitchen with the sheet bun- 
died under his arm, and that wheedling smile on his 
face which always argued mischief in the wind. 

“Now Ted, —’’1 began. 

“Now, Nan, listen. We fellows were down in the 
store to-night, and we heard Hughey Roff telling 
Sim Bartles that old Miss Larcom believes in spooks.” 

“Every one in the village knows that,” I returned, 
eying him with increasing apprehension. 

“But, Nan, you don’t understand. She thinks 
they visit her in persona,” rolling out the Latin 
phrase with a great show of wisdom, “and Tom, 
Frank, Hal, Buddy and I are going to dress up in 
sheets and give her a visitation this very night. It’s 
as dark as pitch. All you have got to do is to roll 
out some dough masks for us, and to tog us up.” 

“You are never going to scare that old woman into 
fits!’? 1 remonstrated. 

“Scare her! Not much. Cure her, Nan,” calmly 
replied Ted, as he presented me with the rolling-pin 
and dove into the flour barrel, plainly indicating 
that his resolution was taken. 

“There’ll be six ghosts then, Teddy Butler,” said 
I, tucking up my sleeves and reluctantly taking the 
pan of flour. ‘“You’ll take your twin, my boy, or you 
won’t go.” 

Ted looked discomfited. 

“Nan, if you spoil our joke!’ he growled. 

“You'll be glad to have me there if she faints 
away,” I retorted, coolly. “Go up and get me a 
sheet. Do you want a triangular hole for your nose, 
or a circle?” We caught each other’s glance, and 
both laughed. 

“A triangle,’’ said Ted, as he thundered upstairs. 

Ted was the least enthusiastic of the party. The 
other boys, who soon arrived, each provided with a 
sheet, planned such outrageous proceedings that 
more than once I threatened to roll up the dough 
and break up the party; but Ted coaxed, Buddy. ar- 
gued, Hal implored, and I, of course, yielded. 

When we were all ready, I laughed in spite of 
myself. The boys’ drapery was all angles and 
bunches, and their preternaturally solemn and 
doughy countenances and funny contortions aroused 
a strong desire on my part to giggle—until I reflected 
that I cut exactly the same figure myself. 

Miss Larcom’s small cottage was about a quarter 
of a mile down the road. As the grass was dewy, 
we ghosts were obliged to lift our ethereal skirts 
high and dry. This unusual operation was performed 
by the boys with mutterings of disgust, which called 
forth no sympathy nor suggestion from me. 

Miss Larcom never drew her curtains, and wholly | 
dispensed with shutters, so we had a good view of 
her, reading by the light of two tall candles, when 
we reached the house. She was a little, wizened, | 
wiry woman, peculiar in all her ways. 

Ted began by placing his lips to the key-hole, 
while the rest of us paused in the shadow of some 
lilac bushes, and breathed out, in a long, ghostly | 








r | whi op. -cre.-tis 0 ym 
“Yes, some- whisper, “‘Lu-cre-tia Lar-com! 


I saw the little woman raise her head and listen. | 
Then he rapped three times, groaned sepulchrally, | 
and skipped away to the window with an agility | 
which caused my frightened, thumping heart to sub- 
side a little. I was so afraid she would see him! 


darkness. The yellow gleam of the candlelight fell 


in a broad pathway toward our lilac covert, and her | 


sharp eyes caught a glimse of our white robes. 

“Is it speerits?” she inquired, in a low, awe- 
stricken tone. 

Buddy groaned, and Hal hissed forth, “We are!” 

“Wal, who be ye, and what be ye?” 

“Spirits of ether!” came in a whistling whisper 
from Frank. 

Ted now appeared around the corner of the house, 
performing a slow, fantastic dance. In that black, 
pitchy darkness, brightened only by the window 
glow, it looked positively ghoulish. 

“Wal, I vow! What kind of a batch are ye to- 
night, anyhow?” and, Miss Larcom, with an odd 
shake in her voice, beat a hasty retreat into the 
house. Ted rejoined us, and the entire quintet burst 
forth in a wailing, subdued minor, while I clung 
trembling to a fence-rail : 

“And air we only born to die, 
To lay our bodies down? 
And shall our trembling spirits fly 
Into a world unknown? 

“Now come home!” I implored, softly. 
have frightened Miss Larcom.” 

At this instant the lady reappeared, with a candle 
held high over her head. Marching deliberately 
down the walk, she turned its light fully on us, and 
then stood transfixed. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six of you!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “Wal, I never! Now I want you to come 
in, for I’m tickled to death to see you! Go in, an’ 


“You 


we kin hev a good talk, an’ you kin tell me your | 


names, an’ jest which circle you hail from.” 

A groan in dead earnest broke from Ted. It was 
no use trying torun. Flight in such ghostly habili- 
ments was impossible, so with sinking hearts and 


dismayed spirits, we filed into the house, Miss Lar- | 


com bringing up a loquacious rear. 

“Set right down.” 

How glad we were that the unmistakable sheets 
covered our no less unmistakable shoes! 

“How does it feel to set in chairs again? Sort o’ 
queer, aint it? Sence you took to flyin’, I s’pose set- 
tin’s jest nowhere.” 

Dead silence greeted this familiar hospitality. 
There we sat in a dismal row, Buddy in mortal 
terror, for his dough face was slowly slipping down 
and a wisp of brown hair already visible. 

“It’s cur’ous how much you look alike. I can’t 
tell t’other from which. There’s some difference in 
your robin’ though. Some of ye hitch on your sperit 
clothes better’n others,” and she surveyed poor 
Buddy with a pitying smile. 

“La, to think I was so slow! 
o’ nun sperits. I’ve heerd they dress pretty much 
alike.’ She sprang up instantly, and went to a 
corner cupboard. 

“I don’t believe in your whole mortal lives ye ever 
tasted sech good apple-pie as I make, an’ since ye’ve 
done me the honor to fly down here, I mean to treat 
the whole lot 0’ ye.” 

With a running fire of embarrassing but compli- 
mentary remarks, she handed us plates, which we 
were compelled to take. She then produced a fresh, 
flaky-crusted pie, smelling so deliciously of spice and 
apples, that our mouths watered, and Ted’s eyes, too. 
Apple-pie was his particular weakness. A great 
wedge was deposited on each plate, but there we sat, 
motionless, miserable and helpless. 

“Why don’t ye eat? Hev ye lost your appetites 
fer good things sence ye was sublimated? I see 
your mouths are mainly slits, but you turned up so 
good, I thought the pie wouldn’t offend ye.” 

Ted wriggled restlessly, and gave his plate a little, 
impatient push. 

“I’m afeer’d you despise apple-pie. I read areceipt 
in the paper this very mornin’ how to make angel 
cake, but it took too many eggs. Ef I’d’a’ known 
though thet I was goin’ to entertain sech a parcel of 
’em, I wouldn’t a-gredged the eggs, not up to two 
dozen. Which of you rapped summons?” 

Involuntarily we glanced at Ted. 

“So you’re the head, eh?” said Miss Larcom, with 
a shrewd glance and a twinkling smile. “You’re a 
master hand at dancin’. You do certainly beat all 
for light-footedness. It’s real surprisin’.” 

A resounding rap at the door made us all jump in 
the liveliest terror. 

“More o’ you, I suppose,” said Miss Larcom, 
rising briskly and going toward it. “You're a 
turrible sociable lot to-night.” 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Peters and Mr. Johnson! 
Why, Mr. Butler an’ Mr. Bartles! Is anything the 
matter? I’m sorry I can’t ask you in, but the fact is 
I’m entertainin’ a few ghosts to-night, and I aint 
quite certain that they’d like mixed company.” 

“T want a look at those ghosts, however,” said a 
hearty, laughing voice, which chilled me with fright 
for the first time in my life, and father strode into 
the room. 

‘Here are six ghosts—in cotton sheets—and dough 
faces—eating apple-pie,” he ejaculated, slowly. 

Then a crowd of exclamations poured down on us, 
faces innumerable appeared at windows and doors. 
Buddy’s mask fell off in a sticky little heap on the 
floor, and during the shouts of laughter and hubbub 
of confusion which followed, I darted into Miss 
Larcom’s bedroom, she herself covering my retreat. 

With trembling fingers I flung up the window- 
sash, tore off the dough which I left on her bureau, 
and, gathering up my robe of humiliation, I tumbled 
out to the ground somehow, and dashed, homeward. 

I never stopped till I reached my room, where I 
collapsed into a corner and shed bitter, mortified 
tears. 


You must be a batch 


Three quarters of an hour afterward the approach 
of wheels and the sound of voices in the sitting- 
room announced that father and mother and Ted 
had arrived. Father laughed, but mother’s voice 
was low and stern. As I crept to the head of the 
stairs to listen, I heard Ted telling how I had only 
gone to be there if Miss Larcom fainted away. 

“Poor Nan loves you too fondly to exercise the 
proper restraining influence over you, Ted,” said 
mother. “And it seems that you do not love her 
well enough to keep her out of your thoughtless 
escapades or to keep out of them yourself. Oh, 
these sheets!” 

That touched us, for Ted and I simply adored each 
other, and we did some hard thinking. Ted said 
good-night, and slipped upstairs to my room. He 


perched on the blue chest, while I sat on the foot of 
| the bed, and we gazed sadly at each other. 

“Nan, it was dreadful. You were lucky to slip out 
| when you did. Papa pretended he made a miscount, 
| and no one will know it, for the boys won’t tell. 
|Oh, Nan! That Sim Bartles heard us planning it 
out behind their barn, and he went straight down 
and told Miss Larcom, and then posted the whole 
village. Father heard it on his way to Peapack. 
Sim Bartles played us a mean trick.” 

“No meaner than ours would have been, Teddy,” 
said I, penitently. 

“Nan, it’s my last one,” he declared, slapping his 
knee to add emphasis to his declaration. ‘Good- 
night, Sis, don’t worry for fear they’ll discover the 
sixth ghost.” 

* And if they do, Teddy Butler, they all know what 
you do, I do, that’s all.”” 

“Twin disgraces,” murmured Ted, as he slipped 
off to bed. 

A week after, Miss Larcom invited us all to tea, 
including Kitty Bartles, Pen Johnson and Mattie 
Peters in the invitation, so that I was able to go 
with Ted. 

She treated us so nicely, that the boys plucked up 
courage and made hera handsome apology, although 
| they had written her one before, and then the dear 
| old lady brought out another apple-pie, which we ate 

as a pledge of forgiveness on her side, and honest 
| contrition on ours. 

I couldn’t help saying as we walked home that 
night, “Do you think Miss Larcom is cured of 
| ghost-seeing, Ted?” 

“As far as I am concerned, yes,” said Ted, gruffly. 
And it is a simple fact that the boy hasn’t played a 
| practical joke since, for he found out how it feels 
| himself. LILLIAN L. PRICE. 








—~<or—____—__ 
For the Companion. 


CATKINS. 


“Wish me good luck, Helena,” Edith said, as she 
| looked into the sitting-room on her way out of doors. 
“I think it ought to be time for pussy-willows, and 
I’m going to find some for Aunt Bell. I wish you’d 
come, too.” 

“Thank you!” answered Helena, quietly. “I think 
there are more profitable ways of spending one’s 
time than hunting the woods for catkins on a dreary 
day in the first week of March.” 

Helena had settled herself comfortably to read 
Herbert Spencer. 

Edith thought, as she went out, that the dreariness 
of the day harmonized well with her feelings. She 
believed herself to be the most unhappy girl in the 
world that day. Hardly for her own pleasure would 
she have gone hunting pussy-willows; but she had 
heard her teacher say a day or two before that some 
had been found, and knowing how welcome were 
the first signs of spring to the invalid aunt she loved 
very dearly, she had resolved to take her first leisure 
afternoon for a walk to the swamp in which she 
knew how to find treasures in every season. 

Her thoughts were not so much of pussy-willows 
as of her troubles, as she walked along in the chilly 
March air. She had just lost the leadership of her 
class, which she had kept for more than a year, and 
that the successful rival should be her own dear 
friend May was just the drop too much in the bitter 
cup. 

May was not bright like Edith, but she was patient 
and plodding. It had been a race between the hare 
and the tortoise, and the tortoise had won. In her 
disappointment and mortification, Edith had said 
some bitter words; there had been a school-girl 
quarrel, and the end of it was that Edith was never 
going to speak to May again—no, never, no matter if 
they went to school together a hundred years! 

She thought Mr. Seaver, her teacher, had been 
unjust; and it did not please her, when she turned 
into the lane that led to the swamp, to see Mr. 
Seaver himself a little way ahead. It was impossi- 
ble to retreat, for he had seen her, and stood waiting. 

Edith resolved to encase herself in cold reserve, 
but Mr. Seaver had brought her into good spirits 
before she realized the change by his own irresisti- 
ble good-humor. 

She thought she could not bear it if he alluded to 
her failure, but when he did so, in her interest in 
his new way of looking at it, she half forgot how 
angry she was. 

“Perhaps you needed the failure,” he said. “You 
might have grown too careless and self-confident.” 

Edith blushed a little as she thought over his 
words, but she was too proud to tell him then how 
nearly right he was. 

Mr. Seaver bent down and moved away a layer of 
damp, dead leaves. Underneath were leaves that 
had been living under the winter snow, and new, 
brighter little points of green that were just coming 
up to meet the new season. 

“Does it make you think of anything?” he asked. 

“I’m not a girl in a book,” said Edith, laughing. 
“I can’t often find out these correspondences for 
myself.” 

“Nor I,” Mr. Seaver returned, with his own frank 
laugh. ‘But we can both appreciate things others 
have found for us. This makes me think, just now, 
of the death there must be to support all life. And 
our dead hopes may go to nourish larger and better 
aims. We all need a certain amount of failure to 
make us truly successful.” 

It was too early for the catkins, after all. Just as 
they had given up the search, and had turned home- 
ward, Edith found, in a warm, sunshiny hollow on 
the edge of the swamp, one slender bush on which 
two branches had blossomed. 

“They’re poor, cold, shivery little pussies,” Edith 
said, “but they say ‘spring’ just the same.” 

A little doubtfully and shyly, but with a courage 
born of her desire to atone for her injustice, she 
stopped, on her way home, to see May; and, of 
course, the quarrel was made up in two minutes. 
She gave one of her precious branches to May, and 
brought the other home to Aunt Bell just at dusk. 

“One, two, three, four, five,” counted Helena. 
“Five catkins to show for a whole afternoon out in 
this wind!” 

‘Have you learned anything this afternoon that it 
was good to learn?” Edith asked. 

Helena looked out into the twilight with a look of 
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unrest in her eyes. ‘No, I haven't,” she answered, 
and shut her book somewhat sharply. 

“T have,’ Edith said, and told Aunt Bell about 
her afternoon, “The catkins were the smallest part 
of it,” she said. 

Aunt Bell said softly, “God has a way of sending 
us on errands, and letting us find by the way better 
things than we dreamed our journey’s end could 
give us.” MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 





BY CONTRAST. 


If we never saw the contrast that there is ‘tween sun 
and rain; 

If we never knew the difference that there is ‘tween joy 
and pain; 

How could we prize the beauty of a sunlit summer day, 

Or know half the glowing pleasures of an hour that’s free 

ay —Mabel Percy. 


————+or—____ 


d gay. 


For the Companion. 


BUB BARTLETT’S SUGAR CAMP. 


IN THiEE PARTsS.—PART III. 


A Scratch For Ten Dollars. 


The next season Nat Coombs, the boy whose dog 
had killed our cub, took shares with “Bub” at sugar- 
making. The weather at first was so unfavorable 
for “sapping” that Nat became dissatisfied, and I 
took his place. I paid him a spring lamb—one of 
twins—and two “settings” of turkey’s eggs for his 
part of the sugar already made. 


The weather became more favorable, and the sea- | 


son proved better than had been expected; but that 
year we seemed doomed to experience bad luck. 
Our “arch” tumbled down at the beginning of a 
“boiling,” and before we could get it repaired, the 
sap soured and spoiled. 


At another time we were having a big “sugaring- | 


off.’ The syrup—five or six gallons, we estimated— 
had boiled nearly enough to be taken off the fire. 
At this critical moment, Bub, who had stepped out 
to get an armful of wood, saw « deer down in a little 
gully on the west side of the pasture. Boy-like, 


expected and vehement salute sent us scrambling 
back up the ledge in great haste. Still the scolding 
/and spitting went on, increasing in intensity every 
| moment, till it seemed as if a grand convocation of 
cats was below, engaged in settling by feline parlia- 
ment some great question of their international law. 
The French Chamber of Deputies could not have 
| made more noise. 

“Whew!” cried Bub, scrambling back over the 
brink of the crag. “Hot times down there! Cats 
of some kind a-fightin’ over that rabbit. 
mince-meat before we get him. 
down and take a look at ’em.” 

The ledge fell off gradually at the south end. We 
crept around to this point, slid down behind a little 
bunch of stunted birches, and looked through the 
bare branches. On a shelving ledge a little below 








Let’s go ’way round 


us, Was a creature with big eyes like bright silver, a | 


great round head with prick ears laid close, mottled, 
| gray fur on its gaunt, quivering body, and a stub- 
tail. With its front feet planted firmly upon the 
body of a rabbit, it stood facing another creature 


which evidently coveted its prey, and meant to get | 
Both were wrought up to the highest pitch of | 


it. 
fury. 

“That one with the stub-tail’s a bob-cat,” whis- 
|pered Bub. “But that other one’s an odd-lookin’ 
varmint.” 

I suggested an otter; but Bub had once seen an 
otter and scouted the idea. 

*“T never saw that kind of an animal before,’ he 
added. “Haint he got some claws, though! Whis- 
kers all over his chops, too, stiffs hedgehog quills! 
See ’em work! 
bob-cat !”” 
| The strange animal was nearly black, and did not 
| look so heavy as the ‘‘bob-cat,”’ or lynx; but it was 
very wiry and muscular, and had a determined air 
which indicated fight to the death. Its lithe body 
was longer and slimmer than the wild-cat’s; its feet, 
broad, strong and armed with stout, curved black 
nails. 
| Its tail was of good length, bushy at the base and 


we forgot 


He'll be | 


He’s bound to make an end of that | 
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| again took our post of observation, the combatants 
were rolling on the very brink of the ledge. The 
black one had secured a firm grip at the lynx’s throat 
and held on tenaciously. At length, they tumbled 
off the brink of the ledge and went whirling down 
over the stones, toward the brook. 

But even the fall did not separate the animals. 


| We could see them both lying quite still, near the | 


water, the black animal still holding fast to the 
lynx’s neck. 

“Now’s our time,” said Bub. 
| finish them off!” 
| We cautiously stole down to where they lay 
| the bank of the brook. Their eyes were set, 


“Come on, let’s 
near 
and, 


| though their sides still heaved, they appeared limp | 


and almost lifeless. But at the first stroke from 
Bub’s club, the black creature came to its feet, and 
flew at his legs, like a flash. 
our clubs as hard as we could, but it continued to 
leap at each of us by turns, with undiminished grit 
and fury. 

In the scuffle, I tripped over the prostrate lynx, 
which roused up at once, and then we had both 
animals to attend to. A hard club stroke seemed to 
affect them but little. We struck with might and 
main, only to see them rise up and spring at our 
legs. 
| We bruised the bark quite off our green clubs 
whacking their hard heads, before they finally suc- 
cumbed. It took us fully ten minutes to kill those 
| tough brutes, and the fight left us so exhausted, that 
we were obliged to sit down on the bank and rest a 
long time. 

Bub, who had borne the brunt of the battle, had 
| received several ugly scratches, and his trousers’ 
legs were rent to tatters. I did not come off much 
better. 
| After resting, and repairing damages as far as we 
| were able, we slung the dead animals across a pole, 
| between us—after making sure this time that they 
| were really dead—and went home in a somewhat 
| damaged condition; but none of our injuries were so 
serious that they did not heal in a few days. 


Commons 


We both struck it with | 
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| even civilized art exceeds the skill displayed by the 
Haidas in carving plates, platters, tureens, miniature 
totems and animal groups of statuary from solid, 
| fine-grained black slate; for it is done with such 
| skill, finish, and good taste in design that a single 
| platter or group often commands forty or fifty dol- 
| lars. 

More remarkable yet is the skill exhibited by these 
people in the modelling and construction of large 
canoes from the trunks of the gigantic yellow cedars, 
which, on the Queen Charlotte Islands, attain a 
diameter of seven and even ten or twelve feet—for 

| Queen Charlotte’s is the Lebanon of the northwest 


| coast. 
From a single cedar log the Haidas fashion a 
} canoe, sometimes seventy-five feet long, with a 


breadth of seven or eight feet, a craft capable of 
carrying fifty persons, a good sailer, seaworthy and 
safe for a voyage of hundreds of miles on the open 
sea. The prows of these huge canoes are often 
| curved upward in a formidable war beak, and deco 
| rated like the galleys of classic times. 

It will, indeed, be an interesting discovery in eth- 
nology if the arts of these west coast Haidas can be 
traced to their source in that peculiar Aztee civiliza- 

| tion of early Mexico, which Cortez and the conquis- 
tadores crushed so ruthlessly three hundred and 
seventy years ago. 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The Terrace. 


| The terrace of the House of Commons is not a 
mere promenade; itis aninstitution. No legislative 
building that I know of has such a possession as the 
terrace of Westminster Palace on the banks of the 
Thames. The river washes its walls as the waters of 
a Venetian canal wash the walls of the stately houses 
that sheltered the Foscari and Falieros of old days. 

The terrace is a great stone-paved place of prome- 
nade, running the whole length of the House of 
buildings on the river side. When you lean over 








everything else, and a minute after we were stealing down 
through the bushes toward the deer. Why, we did not stop to 
ask ourselves; we certainly could not hope to capture it, as we 
had no guns. 

The deer soon scented us, and when we got sight of it again, 
it was “blowing” on a craggy hill the other side of the 
swamp. 

Suddenly we remembered our boiling syrup, and started back 
to the camp with great misgivings. A cloud of blue smoke was 
issuing from the doorway as we approached it, and an odor of 
burning sugar warned us of trouble. Holding our breaths, we 
dashed in through the smothering smoke. Our syrup was boil- 
ing and frothing over the sides of the kettle—like the Great 
Geyser in the geography, Bub declared—in big yellow bubbles, 
and was spreading over the arch, down into the fire and across 
the smutty camp floor! 

Bub dashed a bucketful of cold sap upon the fire, and what 
was left of the syrup in the kettle peacefully subsided. But 
how pitifully small was this remnant of what might have been! 
We were astounded at our loss, which had come so suddenly 
and unexpectedly. 

But what we lost in syrup that spring was made up by.the 
result of an adventure which befell us one morning after we 
had been at work about two weeks. 

A light, damp snow had fallen on the hard crust the night 
previous, so that any small track in it could be easily seen. Just 
as we were entering the grove, we came upon a rabbit track—a 
very large one. Fresh meat had been scarce in the neighbor- 
hood for some time, and a rabbit would be a luxury. Bub and 
I set off at once to try and secure this one. 

We followed the track down into the swamp, and saw that 
where it passed a low rick of brush, other footprints had joined 
it—tiny footprints, and but a single pair, close together, keep- 
ing along with those of the rabbit. We got down on our knees 
to examine them more closely, for they were different from the 
tracks of animals with which we were most familiar. 

“Weasel!” declared Bub. ‘Now we shall have him shortly. 
Ye see when once a weasel gets hold, he hangs till he gets 
what he wants—every drop of blood. He never eats the 
creature that he kills. I found a rabbit dead on the snow 
last winter, and I thought it had froze or starved 
to death; but when we came to look it over, there | tapering toward the point. 
was a small bite in the throat, and father said ’twas | black nose, on its jowls and above its eyes, were 
the way weasels always kill rabbits.” | 

“But weasels have more than one pair of feet!” I furred inside and out. The long, black hair on the 
exclaimed, a little incredulous of Bub’s explanation | nape of its neck stood erect with rage. 

| It crept nearer and nearer, with head lowered and 


of the matter. | 
| livid eyes, fixed on the threatening cat; all the time 


“Oh, the weasel’s just hanging to the rabbit’s 
throat, and them’s only his hind feet hittin’ once in | emitting a low, harsh, snuffling growl, while its tail 
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stiff bristles; and its broad, low ears were thick- 








About its thick, short, | 


its river wall, you can study the faces of the crowds that go up 
and down the Thames in numberless little steamers. Opposite 
you are the many gabled buildings of St. Thomas’s Hospital, a 
comparatively new structure, made up of a number of isolated 
houses, and extending a considerable way along the Surrey 
bank of the Thames. 

A little farther up the river on the right is the picturesque 
and stately pile of Lambeth Palace, the official residence, if I 
may call it so, of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Its huge, 
square, whitish-gray keep is famous in history as the Lollards’ 
Tower. 

The Thames has no large shipping, or indeed, I may say, 
shipping of any kind so high up the river as Westminster 
Palace. But it has ever so many barges and heavy sail-boats, 
with dark red sails—sails exactly like those which Sydney 
Carton gazed on in the Seine when he took his last morning 
walk along the quays of Paris; sails “the color of a dead leaf.” 
There are many smart, spruce, gaudy steam-launches, and 
crowded steamers that take people to and from the various 
points up and down the stream. 

On the left one can get now and then a glimpse of the dome 
of St. Paul’s; the winding of the river is such that the dome 
shows as if it stood on the Surrey side, and not, as every one 
knows it does really stand, on the Middlesex shore. 

When the weather is fine, and the river is full, and the sun 
shines on its ripples, one can get a view from the terrace such 
as would make us all go into raptures if we only saw it in 
Venice, or Cairo, or any place that was not our own, that was 
not our too-familiar London. 

The terrace is the place where the House of Commons comes 
out in fine weather to rest after the stifling weariness of the 
debating chamber and the debate. 

It is not a public promenade; there is no way of getting to 
it without passing through the buildings of the House of 
Commons. But every member can bring his friends to the 
terrace as often as he likes, and formerly, until a very late 
period, he could introduce as many persons as he pleased, and 
without asking permission of any one. His privileges, in fact, 
were unlimited. 

The dynamite attempts in the House of Commons naturally 

caused a limitation of that power. It had become 

The older heads in the neighborhood pronounced | the habit of members to introduce to the interior 
|the black animal to be a “fisher”’—the Mustela of the buildings and to the terrace any strangers 
| Canadensis. Its skin proved to be quite valuable. | whatever who civilly asked them to do so. I have 
| We sold it for eight dollars, and we received two myself brought dozens of persons whom I had never 
dollars and seventy-five cents for the lynx skin. 
WILLIAM WINTER Cox. 





FOR A RABBIT. 





|} Seen before, and should not recognize if I were to 
| See them again. Undoubtedly, under the circum- 
stances of the time, this had become a dangerous 


Rial practice. 


a while, as the rabbit jumps. We’ll find him a 
little further on, sucked as dry as a Fourth o’ July 
lemon.” 

With our eyes fixed closely on the tracks, we went 
on, crossed the ice-bridged brook, and came near the 
foot of the craggy ridge on the other side of the 
swamp. Here, beneath a low-branching cedar shrub, 
were the marks of a final struggle. 
trodden and much disturbed all about. At this point 
the rabbit track ceased. But the tiny tracks—now 
four-footed—went on, and were lost in the thick 
cedars; the animal which made them had evidently 
retired at leisure. 

“But where’s the rabbit?” shouted Bub. 

It ought to have been right there, according to 
Bub’s calculations, but it wasn’t. Down he scram- 


bled under the shrubs to examine the snow. In a 
moment he jumped to his feet. 
“Something’s got it away from him. Look at 


that!” 

It was the track of some large animal leading 
from the cedars up toward the birches which skirted 
the base of the craggy ridge. 

Without stopping even to conjecture what creature 
it might be which had carried off the rabbit, we 
followed its footprints through the cedars, up into 
the birches, and over the ridge. From the crest of 
the ridge the track led to the north for about fifty 
rods. We followed it until we came out on a ledge 
which overlboked the brook, which, at this point, 
widened as it flowed through the swamp, and was 
already open. 

It seemed probable that the creature, whatever it 
might be, had its lair in the ledge below. 
to investigate the matter, we began carefully to pick 
our way down the steep rocks. Our steps were 
arrested by a sudden, angry growl from below, fol 
lowed by a violent spitting and snarling! This un- 


The snow was | 


In order 


| twitched nervously from side to side. 
| It came a little too near—whish! the lynx jumped, 
| and instantly the two were rolling over and over on 
| the rock, scratching, biting, growling and spitting. 
We could scarcely hear each other speak above the 
|outery. The fur flew in a lively manner, and a 
| strong, fetid odor pervaded the air. 
It was an exciting combat, but a short one, and 
| the lynx, it seemed, had rather the best of it, for he 
| slowly backed off to the rabbit, keeping a cautious 
eye on his enemy, and again planted his feet upon 
his prize. The black creature, not in the least 
daunted, began creeping up again with the same 
| snuffling, exasperating growl. 
In a moment the fight was renewed more fiercely 
| and hotly than before. All we could distinguish 
was a big gray and black ball, tumbling and whirling 
about the ledge. We expected every moment to see 
| them go over the edge into the brook below. More 
| tufts of fur floated up from the struggling pair, and 
| the snow was stained with their blood. 
Presently the black creature broke away from the 
lynx and retreated several yards, spitting furiously. 
The lynx again mounted the rabbit in triumph, but 
much exhausted. 

We were now quite confident that the lynx would 
win; but immediately we saw the other again steal- 
ing toward the rabbit. 

“The stuffy little varmint!” cried Bub. “How I 
wish [hada gun! But let ’em fight, till one or the 
other gits beat, then we’ll go in and finish ’em both. 
Come on, Wint! Let’s cut some clubs.”’ 

There were some beech saplings not far off, and, 
getting astride one of them, Bub bent it over to the 
| ground. With our jack-knives we then cut it off and 





| trimmed it, and made a couple of stout clubs, each | 


| three or four feet long. 


| Meantime the affray had continued, and, when we 


THE HAIDA INDIANS. 


Not a little of interest and romance attaches itself 

to the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
| from a tradition which exists, that their ancestors 
| came, originally, in canoes from a country far to the 
|southward. It is said that they were many moons 
on the voyage, that they landed at many points on 
|the way—like Aneas and his Trojans of classic 
| story—and that they were always repelled by savage 
| natives, or evil omens, till, finally, they reached 
| these outlying islands where they established them- 
selves, built villages and fashioned new canoes from 
| the huge yellow cedar-trees which here reach their 
| greatest size. 





seeking a home and a country, were a remnant of 
the mighty Aztec people of Mexico, conquered by 
| Cortez and his Spanish cavaliers, and that after the 
|tragic fall of Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital of 
Mextfeo, a band of fugitives made its way down to 
the west coast and came northward. 

Certain it is that the Haidas much excel the other 
Indian tribes of the northwest coast, in warlike 
spirit, physique and ingenuity. They are now often 
seen at Sitka, Victoria and Puget Sound ports, but 
still claim the Queen Charlotte Islands as their 
home. 

What gives the legend of their origin some degree 
| of probability is the art they possess in carving and 
| engraving in stone, wood, bone, silver, copper and 
| gold. As nearly as can be ascertained, the practice 
| of carving the huge totem posts which form so odd 
j and striking a feature of the Indian villages along 
this coast originated with the Haidas. 

There is something in the grotesque sculpture and 
| imagery on these totems suggestive of Aztec art, as 
jseen in the museum at the city of Mexico. Not 





It is supposed by some travellers that these exiles, | 


| Now, a member must get an order from the 
| sergeant-at-arms, before he can bring a stranger— 
‘that is, a male stranger—on to the terrace. Oddly 
enough, the rule which at first applied to men and 
women alike, was soon relaxed in gallant deference 
to the claims of woman; and now a member may 
bring as many ladies as he wishes to oblige, without 
asking permission of any one. 

Yet, if there is dynamite danger, one would think 
the dynamiter’s work could be done even more 
easily and effectively by women than by men. For 
the dress worn by women seems to be much better 
suited for the concealment of explosive substances 
than are the garments worn by men. Let us hope 
that members are careful to introduce only ladies 
whom they know, and for whose peaceable dispo- 
sition they can answer. Yet this is a rule which it 
is not always easy to follow, as a recent experience 
of my own illustrates. 

Last session I was requested to introduce eight 
American ladies all at once; and I did so. I had 
never seen any one of them before, and I did not know 
any one of them by name. Very charming ladies they 
were, and very innocent of any desire to faire sauter 
the Houses of Parliament. Only suppose they had 
not been thus innocent and unprovided with the 
materials to play Guy Fawkes on a small scale—and 
think what would have been my moral responsibility 
if—if—but the startled imagination refuses to follow 
any farther on that appalling path of thought. As 
| poor King Lear says, ‘That way madness lies, let 
| me shun that.” 

On a fine, soft, summer evening the terrace is not 
| merely picturesque in itself and its situation, but it 
| is made still more picturesque by the groups who 
| gather here and there along its extent. There are 
chairs and tables of various kinds set out, and mem. 
bers and their friends sit and smoke, drink tea, 
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coffee, 
selves generally happy. 

On a fine, soft, warm evening in summer, ladies | 
come down there in evening-dress, and make | 
bright flower-groups along the river side. Ladies | 
delight in the terrace when there is fine weather. 
It is almost the only part of the precincts of | 
Westminster Palace where men and women meet | 
on terms of equality. 

We can’t bring ladies to the ordinary dining- 
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rooms of the House of Commons, or to the mem- 
bers’ tea-room. We do allow the ladies to have a 
refreshment-room all to themselves in the corridor 
where the door of the ladies’ gallery opens. But 
then, it is all to themselves, and no foot of man is 
allowed to profane it, except, indeed, the foot of 
the door-keeper and the waiter. 

On the terrace a member can sit side by side 
with his women-friends, and eat ices and drink 
tea in their companionship. Sometimes you will 
see groups of ladies out on the terrace at midnight, 
and long after midnight, in the summer weather. 

Some members are devoted to the terrace ; some 
of them one associates with it. If you miss them 
from the House you are safe to find them there 

Lord Randolph Churchill is, or used to be, a 
very regular frequenter of the terrace. He was 
fond of making one of a little group there of which 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Mr. Balfour 
generally formed two others. And he loved to sit 
at a small table, near the entrance to the lower 
smoking-room, and there he would smoke his 
eternal cigarettes, and the loud, noisy peal of his 
schoolboyish bursts of laughter could be heard 
the whole length of the terrace. 

Mr. Chamberlain, too, is a great devotee of the 


MMONS 





terrace, and so used Sir Charles Dilke to be, while 
yet his parliamentary career was uninterrupted. 
Sir Lyon Playfair loves the terrace, and Sir 
George Trevelyan is often there; and the Irish 
members frequent it in groups. Colonel Nolan 
and Mr. Arthur O’Connor rarely miss a chance 
of a saunter there. 

The tall, stately, book-of-heraldry figure of 
Lord John Manners was often seen there; but 
Lord John Manners now has become Duke of 
Rutland, hy the death of his elder brother, and he 
is accordingly absorbed into the House of Lords. 

A stranger cannot often go on the terrace with- 
out seeing Mr. Labouchere the central figure of a 
group. Mr. Labouchere is leaning back in his 
chair, a cigarette between his lips, and with eyes 
half-closed he tells some amusing story, or utters 
some odd, quaint piece of cynicism or paradox. I 
do not remember ever having seen Mr. Gladstone 
on the terrace. Mr. Parnell very seldom goes 
there; hardly ever, I should think, unless he is 
asked to goin order to meet some one, to have 
some stranger introduced to him. 

There is always a photographer on the terrace 
with his apparatus, ready to take a likeness of 
any new member, or a new likeness of any old 
member. It is a favorite practice of some mem- 
bers to promenade, two or three together, up and 
down the middle of the terrace, and its whole 
length. You can get many a mile of walking | 
done in that way without too many turns. 

One result of all this pacing is that along the 
middle of the terrace some long white lines have 
developed themselves—the tracks dinted into the 
stone by the incessant feet of the promenaders. 
These tracks must represent many a story of 
ambition and political intrigue and partisan policy 
and plan and disappointment and success. 

The windows of the library and of other parts 
of the House of Commons look out on the ter- | 
race, and as evening falls, these windows pour a | 
soft flood of amber light on the promenade and | 
the seated groups. Perhaps the moon rises and | 
shines on Lambeth Palace and the Lollards’ | 





disappear. Successive clusters of brightly dressed 
women go out one after another, like the lamps of 
an illumination, when the ceremonial is over. 
Still to the end some knots of men linger on, and 
some solitary creature here and there walks up | 
and down the whole length of the terrace as if he | 
were performing some 
penitential task. 

In summer weather 


TERRACE. 


there are sure to be many members and their 
friends still on the terrace even at the moment 
when the panting official, with stentorian voice, 
makes the echoes ring With the familiar and 
formal cry of ‘Who goes home ?’’—the cry that 
tells that the sitting of the House is for that day 
over. Justin McCartuy. 
eT 
SEEK. 
What can a young man do but ask? 
What can a student do but try? 


He seeks the face of truth: the mask 
Must fall before his piercing eye! 


—_—$<(@>—— 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S ELECTION. 


On Sunday, January 27th, a very important 
election took place in Paris. One of the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies had died, and this 
election was held to fill the vacancy. Under the 
present electoral system in France, all the voters 
in the city were called upon to cast their ballots 
for a new deputy. 

The two principal candidates were M. Jacques, 
Republican, and General Boulanger, who has 
been so conspicuous a personage for a year or 


| two, and who has already been chosen a deputy 


at different times by several of the largest French 


| departments. 


The result of the polling in Paris was that Gen- 
eral Boulanger was chosen. He received rather 
more than two hundred and forty-four thousand 
votes, his leading opponent having but one hun- 
dred and sixty-two thousand five hundred. Thus 
General Boulanger’s majority over all the candi- 
dates opposed to him was fifty-four thousand five 
hundred. 

In France a candidate must have a clear major- 
ity of all the votes cast to be chosen. If no can- 
didate has such a majority, a new election is held. 
But this, as is seen, was not necessary in the 
recent Paris election. 

As General Boulanger already sat in the Cham- 


ber as deputy for the great department of the | 


Nord, his purpose in becoming a candidate in 
Paris was by no means to secure a seat in that 
body. His object was to show that he was sup- 
ported in his higher ambitions by the people of 
the capital. 

His previous candidacy in other departments— 
in the Dordogne, in the Somme and in the Char- 
ente-Inférieure—had the same object in view: 
namely, to demonstrate his great popularity in 
France. 

In the Paris election the regular Republicans 
and friends of the Floquet ministry supported M. 
Jacques. The following of General Boulanger, 
on the other hand, was comprised of a curious 
mixture of parties which have hitherto been hos- 
tile to each other. 

He was voted for by Monarchists, Bonapartists, 
Socialists, Communists, and dissatisfied radicals. 
These parties combined, not because they agree 
upon the same policy or principles, but because 
they are all alike opposed to the republic, as it is 
at present constituted and ruled. They united on 
General Boulanger, because each hopes, some- 
how, through his agency to come into power. 

No doubt the election of General Boulanger is 
a serious peril to the republic. It shows that 
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or cooling drinks, eat ices, and make them- | and the groups on the terrace begin to scatter and | hero—a single figure to whom they may look for 


guidance—in place of a group of prosaic states- 
men. 

Another reason why General Boulanger’s elec- 
tion is serious is that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
he is looked upon by his countrymen, and by a 
great many people in Europe, as the embodiment 
of the French longing for revenge upon Germany. 
It is thought that, as a military man, his ambition 
is to make war upon the Germans, and to snatch 
from them, if possible, the conquered provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine. 

General Boulanger himself declares that he is a 
true Republican, and that he only wishés to make 
certain changes in the constitution. He advo- 
cates a revision of that instrument, a dissolution 
of the Chambers, and the convening of a con- 
stituent assembly. It remains to be seen how 
far he is sincere in his professions, and to what 
lengths his ambition, and the opportunities which 
may open before him, will lead him. 

The Monarchists hope, through him, to place 
the Count of Paris on the throne, and the 
Bonapartists entertain similar hopes of restoring 
the Empire; while the Socialists and other ex- 
tremists probably desire a revolution which shall 
result in their own elevation. 

Meanwhile it is clear that the friends of the 


republic, as it is, must be wise, wary and united, if | 


they would save it from the dangers which now 
threaten its existence. 


—— +o 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Still to the soft winds the shady maples quiver, 
Blithe sing the birds, and the ripples kiss the sand, 
And the brave boats go up and down the grand old river 
By the green plantations of sunny Westmoreland. 


sone ag mocking-bird, the quail behind the hum- 
moe 


ock, 
Woodpecker piping where the beech-trees grew, 
Turtles in the Breve, and down the blue Potomac, 
The wild-voiced heron and the shrill curlew, 
High-swung oriole, and forest pheasant drummer, 
nd hazel-hid sparrow in the cow-lot lane 


And set the tune of freedom in his infant brain. 


The Congregationalist. —Theron Brown, 


—+o+—_—_— 


THE SOUTHERN COLORED PEOPLE. 


Thoughtful men in the Southern States are 
again discussing, and very earnestly, what is 
termed the Negro Question. There are now more 
than six millions of negroes in the South, most of 
whom are illiterate, unskilful, improvident and 
poor. 

In some of the States, where the proportion of 
black to white people is largest, they are not im- 
proving much, because little has been done toward 
affording them the means of education. In other 
States, where they have a better chance, numbers 


habits and self-respect. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that a large proportion of these who have 
improved themselves have more or less white 
blood in their veins. 

This last fact leads us to the point now so seri- 
ously discussed at the South: Can the two races 
ever learn to live together on terms of equality ? 
Has not nature herself made it impossible? Is 
not the alleged antipathy between the races a 
thing to be respected and acted upon? 

The majority of the Southern people seem at 
present disposed to answer these questions with 
an emphatic affirmative. They think that 
nature made and intended the negro to labor with 
his hands, with a white man over him to tell him 
what to do. 

They point to his history. 
dred years, they say, since negroes began to be 


Many of these have been set free, have had access 
to books, to art, to science, have made some ac- 
quirements in knowledge, have been what is called 
educated, but not one of pure negro blood has 
shown eminent superiority of talent. 

There is not now in the world one fine picture, 


specimen of beautiful architecture, one 
speech, one important invention, which is the 
work of a pure-blooded negro. No negro has 
won a great battle, founded a State, planted a 
colony, conducted a great business, or originated 
a valuable measure. 

This may be true, but the same can be said of 
other races during periods of four centuries, while 
they were dominated by a superior race or class— 
the Romans, the French, the Germans, the Anglo- 
Saxons, the ancient Britons and others. 

Happily, there is now a considerable number 
of public men in the South who are advocating 
with great ability and force the policy of afford- 
ing the negro a fair chance to show the world 
what he can do and what he can become. They 
are urging their fellow-citizens to educate his chil- 
| dren, and to make all his rights as sacred and 
safe as those of the white man. They think that 
if this is done the negro question will not have to 





| will gradually and peacefully solve itself. 
Let no Northern person presume to make light 
| of this problem, as if it did not concern us. It 


Tower and the rippling Thames. Deep orange | even Paris is dissatisfied with the republican form concerns us nearly. It is our question as iauch 
lights burn from the windows of St. Thomas’s | as it now exists, and as it has existed for some | as it is that of the people who live in the Southern 


Hospital across the river. The river itself sparkles | 


years. It puts into a position of formidable 


| States. The social prejudice against the man of 


with the fires and the lanterns and the torches in | strength a military man of restless ambition, | color is as decided and as general in the North as 


barges and boats. 


whose definite aims are as yet unknown. 


Made music for the boy through his first sweet summer, | 


ot them have acquired knowledge, property, good | 


polite in his behavior, went round to every white 
barber shop in a New England city of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and because of his color 
was refused professional assistance in them all. 

Southern people are talking these things over in 
a spirit far more dispassionate and reasonable 
than ever before. It is a subject too important 
for passion to be allowed to mingle with its con- 
sideration. 

———_@>—____—_ 
OUR AMERICAN ROSE. 

Rose belongs to a class of American girls that may 
be seen any day on our streets and in society. She 
is pretty; no one can deny her that claim. She 


| asserts it boldly in every conscious pose of her wasp- 


like waist, her tightly shod feet, her tossing, coquet- 
tish head. 

Compared with a stout German méidchen, a heavily 
built English girl, or a French jeune fille, she is like 
a delicate bit of porcelain beside vessels of clay. 
She asserts herself wherever she is in a way start- 
ling to old-fashioned women. 

She enters a street-car talking shrilly to her com- 
panions, hangs on the strap staring contemptuously 
at the men who keep their seats; she sits foremost 
in a box at the theatre, dressed as for a ball, for the 
inspection of every ruffianly fellow who pays for a 
ticket; she crowds with her overdressed comrades 
the platforms of country stations or the summer 
hotels; everywhere on the same chase for admira- 
tion, and greedy of notoriety. 

Sometimes, if she be a poor girl, she goes into a 
shop and stands behind the counter, ready for a flir- 
tation with any man, or for an insolent reply to any 
woman. She has, whether rich or poor, a rich vocab- 
ulary of slang. Whenever she uses a phrase of this 
dialect, she feels that she has been witty and bril- 
liant, and looks around for applause. 

It is difficult to believe Rose innocent of vice; but 
she is, in truth, only ignorant and immodest. 

It is difficult, too, to discover any possible place 
where she can be of use in the world. She has lost 
the simple, lovable virtues which would make her 
the domestic wife and mother, and she has neither 
talent nor education to become a business woman. 

She is not the precious flower which men ten- 
derly gather and wear in their bosoms, nor, to do 
her justice, is she the poisonous, virulent plant that 
destroys and kills. She fills the place among women 
that the coarse gutter-weed does among plants; it 
is born only to be trampled down into the common 
highway, and to remind the passer-by that, with 
different chances, it, too, might have been beautiful 
and pure. 

What chance now could restore this gaudy, rank 
growth of womanhood to delicacy and purity? 

The answer from every mouth would be, “A wise, 
tender mother could do it.” 

But did Rose ever have a mother? If so, where 
has she hidden herself in all these years? 


a 
PITIFUL CASES. 


The questions raised by the fact that there is an 
inherited appetite for intoxicating liquors trans- 
mitted to children from parents who are inebriates, 
furnish problems which confront the moral sense 
and conscience of the country, and demand a solution 
in conformity with Christian and humane principles. 

It is below the figures which might be cited in 
proof, to state that one hundred thousand infants 
are annually born in the United States with so 
strong an hereditary appetite for liquors, that they 
are almost certain to become drunkards. 

What temperance lecture could be more eloquent 
and pathetic than an incident which happened 
recently at the New York City T A lawyer, 
well known in legal circles for his sometime brilliant 
pleas, walked into Justice Kilbreth’s court-room, and 
asked to be committed for contempt in so doing. 





enslaved by whites in great numbers, and, during | 
that long period, hundreds of millions of black | 
people have lived close to and among whites. | 


one great book, one excellent piece of music, one | 
good | 


be solved, because in three. or four generations it | 


“What?” said the Justice. “You wish to be com- 
| mitted? What kind of a joke is this, Mr. ——?” 
“It’s no joke,” answered the lawyer. “I want to 


It is now four hun- | be kept away from liquor. It has been my ruin. as 


| it was my father’s before me.” 

| Yet after the poor man has been confined in prison 
a month, he will come out with the fatal appetite 
still strong upon him, to meet temptation on every 
side and to fall again. 

| At the Massachusetts Woman’s Reformatory a 
| visitor was talking with an unfortunate prisoner, 
whose time would be out in a few days. 

| You will soon have your freedom,” the visitor 
kindly said, ‘“‘and a chance to try again, and make 
your new life so good that the past shall be for- 
gotten.” 

“°*Taint no kind of use for me to try, ma’am,” the 
woman said, despondently. “I shall be right back 
here again in a little while.” 

“Oh, no,” the visitor said, “I’m sure you will try 
to do right, and that’s half the battle.” 

“Yes, nfa’am, I do mean to try, but I know how 
*twill be with me. I shall do pretty well for a week 
or so after I’m out, an’ I shall fight against myself. 
But it’s rum will put me back. I shall have to go by 
bar-rooms every day to my work, an’ the sight an’ 
smell of it’ll tantalize me till ’d ruther die than live 
without it, an’ then, after I’ve had it, the evil one 
gets in me, an’ I shall be back here.” 

What could the visitor say to help this unfortunate 
woman? 


+e 
FORGIVEN. 


Our boy readers are, no doubt, familiar with the 
| Story of the flogging of Morgan, the Revolutionary 
| hero, in a British regiment, but the sequel of the 
| anecdote will probably be new to them. It is pre- 
served by General Morgan’s descendants, and is 
| vouched for as authentic. 
Daniel Morgan at sixteen was a wagoner in Brad- 
dock’s army. An English lieutenant struck him with 
his whip, wherefore the young wagoner knocked 
|him down. The officer sentenced him to be flogged. 
| The punishment was intolerable to a lad of Morgan’s 
!spirit. He left the British service and returned 
| home. 
| Years afterward, when he was in command in 
South Carolina, a squad of English prisoners was 





It| it is in the South. This very winter a young | brought before Morgan. Among them was his old 
The night sinks down, and midnight comes, | gratifies, too, the love of the French people for a} mulatto, very good-looking, perfectly clean, and | tormentor, Lieutenant —, who started when he 
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recognized his captor, and said, “‘I presume you will 


order me to be shot as a spy?” 

“I have no proof that you are a spy,” replied 
Morgan, “and I do not ask my country to avenge my 
private quarrels.” 

He invited the officer to dinner with him, and 
finding that he was wounded and ill, procured his 
discharge on parole, and showed him much kindness. 

A similar story is told in Cambridgeshire of Oliver 
Cromwell, who, it is said, after he was raised to 
supreme power, sent for an old school-master who 
had been his teacher when a boy. The old man, re- 
membering many a cruel beating which he had given 
to the obstinate boy, came with fear, and stood 
abashed and silent before the Lord Protector. 

“Ha, Master Boothby,” said the grim soldier, 
“thou dost remember those whippings? So do I. 
They taught me to endure and be silent. It was a 
good lesson, and deserves reward.” 

He appointed the old man to a place of trust in 
the court. 

Sy 


OUTSPOKEN. 


The Ven. John Allen, Archdeacon of Salop, was a 
frank, fearless man. One of his rules of life was, 
that if he said anything seriously condemnatory of 
any person, he was bound tp tell him of it. Obedi- 
ence to this rule got him into more than one serious 
difficulty. 

On one occasion he was told that a bishop, second 
to none in influence and ability, who was accustomed 
to write when he travelled, had kept some people 
out of a railway carriage by saying, “Occupied,” 
when in reality the seat next to him was only ten- 
anted by his papers. 

“Then he told a lie,’”’ said the archdeacon. 

On his return home, he wrote to the bishop what 
he had said, and ended the letter with the words, “I 
am sorry that if my information is correct, I cannot 
withdraw the statement.” 

The victim of the archdeacon’s candor at once 
wrote to Mr. Allen’s bishop, the Bishop of Lichfield, 
a letter of complaint, and Mr. Allen was advised to 
make an apology. He complied by writing the fol- 
lowing note: 

“My Lorp.—The Bishop of Lichfield tells me I 
ought to apologize for my letter to your lordship. 
Therefore Ido. Your lordship’s faithful servant, 

“JOHN ALLEN.” 

The fearless archdeacon was no respecter of per- 
sons. A nobleman once subscribed toward the 
building of a church. The money was not forth- 
coming, and the archdeacon wrote for it, but received 
no reply. He then called on the nobleman, and, after 
being kept waiting some time, was admitted to an 
interview. The nobleman, on being asked to pay 
the subscription, declined to do so. 

“Then, as I hold your written promise,” said the 
archdeacon, “I shall put your lordship into the 
County Court.” 

His lordship did not like the prospect, and accord- 
ingly gave a check for the amount of his subscrip- 
tion. 

“God loves a cheerful giver, and has no regard for 
offerings extorted by fear,’ said the archdeacon, 
tearing up the check and throwing it into the fire. 

The nobleman, having learned a lesson through 
the encounter, afterward sent the money to the fear- 
less archdeacon, with an apology. 


$4 —______—— 


A FAMOUS CAMELLIA. 


On the banks of the Ashley River, near Charleston, | 


stands Middleton Place, the home of Arthur Mid- 
dleton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Though the hall was burned during the last war, 
the gardens, terraces and hedges remain substan- 
tially as they were a hundred years ago. This re- 
markable place is still widely known, and in the 
proper seasons rows of azaleas, japonicas, with all 
other Southern plants and trees are the delight of 
its many visitors. 

Some time ago, Mr. William Middleton went to 
London, and there met an old college chum who 
procured for him a ticket to visit the Queen’s gar- 
dens. The proud gardener-in-chief took his visitor 
all about and finally stopped before the queenly 
treasure of the place. It was under a‘large glass 
case—perhaps five feet high—a beautiful camellia 
shrub in gorgeous bloom. 

“Now confess,” said the inflated functionary, 
“you haven’t seen anything like this before.” 

“It is beautiful—very beautiful,’’ answered Mr. 
Middleton. 

“But tell me, you haven’t ever seen anything to 
approach this?” 

“It is wonderful. It is marvellous.” 

“But,” said the disappointed head-gardener, “you 
haven’t answered my question. This surpasses any- 
thing of the kind you have seen, eh?” 

“TI did not answer you,” replied the Southern gen- 
tleman, ‘“‘because I was unwilling to hurt your feel- 
ings; but I have in my garden at home, and growing 
out of doors, a camellia thirty feet high, that has on 
it six thousand blossoms.” 

“Sir,” said the gardener, “if that is so, you are 
Mr. Middleton of South Carolina! I know that 
bush. It was planted by Maclaux in 1780!”’ 


ee 
ENTERTAINING A GUEST. 


Forty years ago every town in New England had 
its Lyceum, and, as one of the winter’s recreations, a 
course of lectures delivered by clergymen, politicians 
and men distinguished in literature. Hospitality 
was freely extended to the lecturer, and not unfre- 
quently, if he was a notable man, several families 
invited him to become their guest. 

The late Richard H. Dana, Jr., the author of ‘Two 
Years Before the Mast,” used to tell a story illustra- 
tive of the effort made by hosts to entertain their 
distinguished guests. 

Mr. Dana once lectured in a country town, and 
then walked home with the president of the Lyceum, 
afarmer. After a long silence, the farmer said: 

“Mr. Dana, I b’lieve you wrote a book once?” 

Ta 

“Waal, I never read it myself; my folks have, 
though.” 

Dead silence again fell upon the two, until their 
arrival at the farmer’s house, where Mr. Dana was 


introduced to the invalid wife, who had not been to 
the lecture. 

‘My dear,” said the farmer, “I b’lieve you’ve read 
Mr. Dana’s book?” 

The wife stared, and then, recovering herself, an- 
swered, “I b’lieve I’ve heard speak of it.” 

Apples were brought in, and with them came the 
farmer’s daughter, a little, black-eyed, sharp-looking 
school-girl. 

“Susan ’Liza,” said the farmer, “‘you’ve read Mr. 
Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast,’ haven’t you?” 

Susan ’Liza replied quickly, ‘‘No, sir,’ and there 
was dead silence till bedtime. 





~@ 
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MODERN ALCHEMY. 


The dream of alchemy, or the turning of base 
metals into gold, has been curiously recalled in 
Paris by a lecture delivered by one M. Tiffereau, who 
is styled “the alchemist of the nineteenth century.” 
M. Tiffereau pretended to have discovered the secret 
of making gold by artificial means, and gave a full 
account of his alleged “discoveries.” In order to 
manufacture gold, he said, it is only necessary to 
follow these directions : 


Take equal parts of melted silver and copper and 
combine them, under the action of sunlight, with an 
inter-mixture of a little nitric acid. 

Having made this mixture, so this modern alche- 
mist asserted, an absolutely pure gold will be ob- 
tained, of the first quality, at a cost of about twelve 
dollars per pound. This quantity of gold would be 
worth about two hundred and ninety dollars. He 
did not know but that, with experience, the first 
cost of gold could be reduced one. half. 

Of course M. Tiffereau’s claims were received with 
entire incredulity by men of science and practical 
chemists. Not an ounce of gold has ever been made, 
or ever will be made, by any such method, nor ob- 
tained in any other way than by mining it from the 
earth. But ‘“‘there is no new thing under the sun,” 
and some things that are very old have to do duty as 
novelties. 

The science of chemistry, to which the world owes 
so much, and which has revealed so much of error 
in the supposed knowledge of men, owes its origin, 
as well as its name, to the delusion of alchemy. 
The first chemists were men who obtained much 
knowledge of chemical principles from long and 
vain attempts to obtain a substance which should 
transmute the baser metals into gold, or work some 
other wonder. 

The alchemists, learning thus truth from error, 
became “chemists,” and supplied the world with 
discoveries vastly more valuable than would have 
been a means of making artificial gold; for such a 
means would inevitably have so cheapened the 
precious metal that it would have ceased to perform 
its full function as a measure of value. 

The labor of these alchemistic philosophers was 

“Endless labor all along, 
Endless labor to be wrong ;” 
but out of their error grew the splendid science of 
chemistry. 
= or 


UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


Not long after the close of the war, Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge visited the field of Gettysburg, and held 
conversations with many persons residing in the 
neighborhood. One afternoon, on Cemetery Hill, 
he met a soldier who was in the battle, and who, 
being at Harrisburg for a few days, had taken ad- 
vantage of an excursion train to revisit the scene of 
that terrible experience. 


Getting into conversation, we walked down the 
hill together. As we were approaching a double 
house, with high wooden steps, he pointed out the 
further one, and said: 

“Saturday morning, after the fight, I got a piece 
of bread at that house. A man stood on the steps, 
and gave each of our fellows a piece. We were 
hungry as bears, and it was a godsend. I should 
like to see that man and thank him.” 

Just then the man himself appeared at the door. 
We went over, and I introduced the soldier, who, 
with tears in his eyes, expressed his gratitude for 
that act of Christian charity. 

“Yes,” said the man, when reminded of the cir- 
cumstance, ‘“‘we did what we could. We baked bread 
here night and day to give to every hungry soldier 
who wanted it. We sent away our own children to 
make room for the wounded soldiers, and for days 
our house was a hospital.” 


re ~er = 
SOUR CROCODILE. 


When Mr. Stoddard made the trip up the Nile a 
few years ago, he found that he could obtain a croc- 
odile only by purchasing one, and even that would 
be only a stuffed specimen of the animal, and it was 
held at a price beyond his means. In his disappoint- 
ment, he writes in a philosophical vein: 


The crocodile has emigrated to Nubia, and there 
for the present he suns himself, and receives the 
bullets of the British sportsmen as if they were so 
many gooseberries. 

If you would see my crocodile, you must drop into 
the bazaar of Assouan and inquire for the only 
mummy on the premises. He is about ten feet long, 
with the hollowest of stomachs, and looks as if he 
were shingled with old shoe-leather. I could have 
dropped him on the wing with a one-hundred-frane 
note; but ostrich eggs, Nubian girdles, amulets from 
the tombs, of kings —that sort of thing likes me 
better. 

In the spirit of that fox who was rather particular 
as to his diet, and said as much on a certain occa- 
sion, your stuffed crocodile is a bore. 


—___<@)>—____ 
SATIRICAL. 


Gen. Timothy Ruggles, of Hardwick, was quite a 
noted man in his day, though few readers of the 
present time will remember his name. He was chief- 
justice of the county court, which was composed of 
all the justices of the county. Ruggles entertained 
a poor opinion of a court thus constituted. 

One day a dog, belonging to one of the members, 
came in and took a seat beside his master, where- 
upon the chief-justice administered to the animal a 
solemn reprimand. / 

“You must go and be sworn as a justice of the 


eace,”’ he said, “before taking your place as a mem- 
er of this court.” 





—~+ > 
WHY UNRUFFLED 
A man’s self-respect may help him to rule his own 
spirit. A broker having failed to persuade the 
manager of a marine insurance company to take a 
certain risk, became rude and offensive. 


The manager, who was noted for his courtesy, 
kept his temper and remained so calm that a by- 





stander asked him: ‘How did you manage it?” 
“The easiest thing in the world,” replied the man- 
| ager, his eye twinkling with fun. “I said to my- 
| self, ‘Hush! there is a fool in the room.’ Then I 
said to myself, ‘Shall I double the number? No; 
| that would be a pity.’” 
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FEBRUARY. 

Th. 21. Washington Monument dedicated, 1825. 

Fr. 22. Revolution in France, 1848. 

Sa. 23. Battle of Buena Vista, 1847. 

Su. 24. Impeachment of President Johnson, 1868. 

Mo. 25. First United States Bank chartered, 1791. 

Tu. 26. Franco-Prussian war ended, 1871. 

We. 27. British Parliament passed Peace Resolutions, 1782. 








For the Companion. 
A MIDWINTER SONG. 


Oh, where do you think, my Beauty, 
Vhere do you think I have been? 
And what, O my Beauty, my Beauty, 

Do you think [ have heard and seen 
All in the midwinter weather. 

While the wild west wind w 
Asunder cloud and sun, 

And the snow in the air was snowing, 
Weaving, with gossamer tether, 

Heaven and Earth in one? 


‘as blowing, 


1 went to the forest, my Beauty, 
And I climbed the forest bill ’ 
Where wrinkled old cedars were bowing, 
I think much against their will; 
All powdered with snow and ruffled 
And be-wigged with powdered curls, 
Scraping like giant old dandies 
To a lot of dowager girls; 
All under the sky like sapphires 
Mingled with monstrous pearls; 
And the pearls all ablush in the centre 
With the gaze of the sun in the west, 
Pearls like the bed of my Beauty 
When her lovely form is at rest, 
Downy with odorous whiteness, 
A roseleaf dropt in the nest! 


Under such sky steod the forest, 
Within the forest, I. 
And the forest sounds so fine were fit 
For a lady’s lullaby. 
The wind, in minor monotone, 
Its wild note did supply, 
And the gurgle ‘neath ice of the streamlet 
In the forest valley by; 
And the woodchopper’s chop, and its echo 
Beat in the basso plain; 
And the woodpeck’s steady tap, tap, tap 
Struck in a secundo strain 
And the rustle of last year’s 
Keeping a shivering trys’ 
With all things ghostly, whispered 
Whatever notes they wist. 


And another note I fancied 
Iheard. Was the fancy wrong? 
One could never be sure by guessing, 
And telling would take too long. 
But one little fact is blessing 
This brain where fancies throng: 
When I went out I was sighing, my Beauty, 
But I came home singing a song. 


Rosk ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


leaflet, 





—+Oor 
For the Companion. - 


HER OWN WAY. 


As child or woman, Sarah Herder has always 
been reckoned one of the best and most fortunate 
of human beings. She had beauty, a quick wit, 
and plenty of hard common-sense. 

She belonged to a large, influential family, who 
were proud of her; she married a man who loved 
her heartily ; she had children who were good and 
clever. She is a sincere Christian, a loyal friend, 
and a generous helper of the poor. 

Yet, with all these claims to love and popular- 
ity, should Sarah Herder die to-morrow, there 
would probably be a secret sense of relief in the 
hearts of all who know her. They would shed 
sincere tears for the woman who had loved them, 
but yet they would draw long breaths, as if a 
weight had been lifted from their lives. 

When Sarah was a child of five, she began 
managing the nursery; Bob must spin his top 
and baby drink her milk as she wished. 

It was her way, and not theirs, to be sure. 
could not every one see that her way was best? 
That thought was clear to her, even then. 

When she was a girl of twelve, she headed all 
the committees and societies in the school. The 
girls who did not agree with her grumbled to- 
gether, but under their breath. At home, at six- 
teen, she took the control of the house out of her 
mother’s hands, ordered the maids, scolded Bob, 
and actually gave her father advice in his busi- 
ness. 

When she married a physician, she insisted on 
hearing frequent reports of the patients under his 
care, and gave her opinion as to their proper treat- 
ment. Sometimes she visited the patient, and 
interfered with the nurse, the diet, and even her 
husband’s orders. 

In the church she became a terror to the good 
as well as to evil-doers. She was president of one 
or two of the societies, led the Mothers’ Meetings 
and took Charge of the infant class. She lectured 


all alike as from a height of superiority. The meek | 


little minister was uncomfortable when her firm, 
decisive step came to his study door. 

Mer husband, as time passed, grew to be a 
silent, jaded-looking man. Her boys, who had 
naturally strong, individual traits of character, 
were so compressed and moulded by their mother’s 
indomitable will and theories, that they became 
weak, affected imitations of herself. 

As she grew older, she felt that her husband, 
children and friends had gradually turned away 
from her. They paid respect and obedience to 
her, but to each other they gave confidence and 
affection. ‘These things hurt her, for she was, at 
heart, a warm, loving woman. 

Wherein had she failed ? 
anxiously. 


she asked herself, 
Her way was not their way, but was 


it not dictated by common-sense and religion? 
She knew that sh 


Was it not best for them ? e 





But | 


was absolutely right. 
others in the right way ? 

Notwithstanding all her good qualities, she has 
a vague consciousness that she has somewhere 
made an error, and that, because of it, her life 
| has been, in one sense, a failure. 


her error? It would be wise, perhaps, to ask 
their friends’ opinion rather than their own in the 
| matter. 
—+or— 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURATION. 


The first event of considerable importance, after 
his inauguration, that President Harrison will par 
ticipate in will be the celebration, at New York, on 
April 30th next, of the one hundredth anniversary of 


the inauguration of George Washington as Presi- | 


dent of the United States. 
York to take part in this ceremony, General Harri- 
son will pass over the route which General Wash- 
ington followed in going from Mount Vernon to 
New York. He will go from Washington to Phila- 
delphia, and thence by way of Trenton and Eliza- 
bethport. 


| But the manner and circumstances of the journey 
will be vastly different. Washington, when being 
formally notified of his election, left Mount Vernon 
on the 16th of Aprii, and proceeded on horseback 
and in private conveyances. Washington himself, 
in making this journey, commented on the great 
difference which the country showed, in 1789, from 
its state during the war. What a vastly greater dif- 
ference each mile of it shows to-day! 
In crossing the Delaware at Trenton, Washington 
| was much affected. Irving thus refers to the scene 
in his “Life of Washington’”’ : 
| “It was on a sunny afternoon when he arrived on 
the banks of the Delaware, where, twelve years be- 
fore, he had crossed in darkness and storm, through 
| clouds of snow and drifts of floating ice, on his dar- 
ing attempt to strike a blow at a triumphant enemy.” 
| Many of the places which Washington found vil- 
lages in his journey are now cities of size and 
importance, and large towns have grown up where 
he saw only farm lands or unoccupied plains. 
| It is doubtful, however, if the progress of any 
President, even in these times, could be marked by 
more brilliant demonstrations than those which 
General Washington received throughout the whole 
of his route from Mount Vernon to New York. The 
air rang with the discharge of cannon and the sound 
of bells; the streets were hung with arches and 
flags, and the houses with wreaths, and at places on 


the way young girls strewed the President’s path | 


with flowers. 

At Elizabethport, though Washington had re- 
quested that the ceremonies be as modest as possi- 
ble, he was taken on board a splendid barge built 
for the occasion, and rowed across New York Bay by 
thirteen pilots, masters of vessels, dressed in white 
uniforms. Other fancifully decorated barges fol- 
lowed. The ships in the harbor, including several 
of foreign nations, were dressed in colors and fired 
salutes. 


President Harrison’s passage across the Bay will | 


|not be quite so picturesque as that, though many 
more craft will take part in it. It is intended that 
he shall steam up the Bay in a government despatch 


boat, and the vessels in the harbor will fire presiden. | 


tial salutes. He will land, as Washington did, at 
the foot of Wall Street. Washington, in proceeding 
to the place which had been selected as his residence, 
declined a carriage that had been provided for him, 

building, in 


and went on foot. 
A tablet in front of the we hc | 
Vashington’s 
and here, one hundred 


Wall Street, marks the spot where 
inauguration took place; 

years afterward, will take place the ceremonies in 
commemoration of the event. 


ea en = 
THE VALUE OF PEANUTS. 

In the Northern States we know little of the 
peanut except as the cheap luxury of the circus and 
the ball-ground, where the cheerful cry of “Peanuts, 
five a bag!” salutes the ear on every side, and where 
| boys sit, like the sailor’s wife in Macbeth, “and 





munch and munch and munch.” At the South 
they are more important. Farmers in that genial 


| clime plant them among the corn, as well as in 
fields by themselves, and in the fall, when the corn 

lis gathered, they turn all their pigs loose among the 
peanut vines to dig and eat. 


The pigs root and grow fat. The field furnishes 
| both food and exercise. The animals enjoy life to 
| the utmost of their capacity, and, when Christmas 

comes, render to their owners, in return for tne six 
| weeks’ banquet, a year’s supply of excellent pork. 

| ‘The peanut has other virtues. During the war, 
when the Southern farmers had to send all the corn 
| they could spare to the army, they went far 
| more extensively than ever before into the cultiva- 
| tion of substitutes, and then the peanut became a 
| really valuable crop. 

Besides nourishing pigs and chickens, and thus 
saving corn, it was found to be of nutritive power 
as human food, particularly when eaten with a little 

|syrup made from the juice of the watermelon. 
| Some wise Southern women learned how to make 
| peanut candy from peanuts and watermelon syrup. 
| The children liked it very much; their mothers 
| found it tolerable, and as to the colored people in 
| the South, they would eat almost anything short of 
brickbats if it was covered with sweet syrup. 

The peanut had another use during the war. As 
| kerosene and whale oil could not be obtained, the 

women were driven to their wits’ end to pro- 

cure the means of lighting their houses. Among 
other substitutes, the oil compressed from peanuts 
was found to be useful. Like other nuts, it contains 
much oil—more than we should suppose, one nut 
furnishing several drops. 

Perhaps, however, we ought not to call it a nut, 
since it grows in the ground like a vegetable. The 
Southern people call it by several names, ground 
pea, ground nut, pindar, peanut and goober, the last 
name being — of African origin. 

It grows abundantly on the coast of Africa, whence 
vast quantities are conveyed to Europe, and this 
name may have been brought from that continent 
| by our negroes. In Alabama, goober is still the 
| common name for the peanut. 


Lalita 
SUITED TO HIS SPHERE. 

There are many adaptations to be noted in nature, 

but perhaps some of the most striking ones are to 


vamel. 
way by the author of ‘“Mashalla!” 


You tie a camel to himself; that is, when he has 
shut up his legs under him, like knife-blades, you 
slip a leathern bracelet over his knee, and there you 
have him, for it is impossible for him to open his 
leg so long as the bracelet is around it, binding the 
leg above the knee and the shin-bone together like a 
pair of tongs. 

Of course it is not easy to find anything in the 
desert to which you may tie your camel with secur- 
ity; a beneficent Providence has therefore made 
every camel his own hitching-post, likewise his own 
cistern and vegetable market and step-ladder; in 





ct, the camel is the most complete machine on | coiling around each other. 


| four legs that we have knowledge of. His machin- 


In proceeding to New | 





be seen in the structure and the economy of the | 
This creature is described in a humorous | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Why not, therefore, lead | 


ery is clumsy and needs oiling. His great joints | 
show through his sides; his tail is the barest apol- | 
ogy, and unworthy of notice. 

You would think your camel went on stilts if you 
were to start off suddenly, sitting in a nest of lug- 
gage on that high back of his. You would think he 
had his feet in poultices if you were to look at the 
soft, spongy things, as they fall noiselessly on the 


2 . . | earth, and spread under his tottering weight. 
Are any of our readers in danger of falling into | 


And that tearful face of his, with its liquid and} 
yathetic eyes, and those deep cavities above them, | 
»ig enough to hold a hen’s egg; his aquiline nose, | 
with its narrow, slanting nostrils that shut tight | 
against the sand-storms, and give him a very scorn- 
ful expression; the whole face looks as if it were 
just going to cry. 

The absurd underlip is puckering and pouting to 
an alarming extent, and you are not at all sur. | 
prised when the beast finally bursts into tears and 
cries, long and loud, like an overgrown baby. 

This is the pudding-footed pride of the desert, | 
whose silken hair is man’s raiment, and whose milk | 








is meat and drink. 


—_+@r——_ 


For the Companion. 


BENEATH. 


Beneath the tender mask of snow; 
Beneath the brown, ap ee ae 
The warm-veined sods are pulsing slow, 
With sweet unfaltering life and trust. 
And all unheard by human ear, 
The germ-born music linked beneath 
The senseless feet that strike so near 
The fostering bosom of the earth. 
© wondrous care, that guardeth thus 
The trusting snowdrop’s fairy trance! 
Which brings the warring winds to truce, 
And pricks the snow with tiny lance. 
Then thrusting forth its wimpled head, 
Undaunted though its foes are keen 
Regretting not the sheltered bed, 
Plants its small standard on the scene, 
LULU CURRAN. 


+~or 
QUITE CONTENT. 


Perhaps the occupation of the travelling clock- 
mender is not entirely gone, but, at any rate, he is 
seen far less frequently than he used to be seeking a 
job in country regions. One such wandering me- 
chanic says that, by the aid of a persuasive tongue, 
he could usually obtain permission to exercise his 
skill. In one case, however, the owner of the patient 
proved to be so well satisfied with a bad time-keeper 
that she remained quite obdurate to his eloquence. 


| She was a placid-looking old lady, and she sat par- 
}ing apples in her kitchen when the clock-mender 
| arrived. 

“Why, ma’am,” said he, in a shocked tone, as he 
| stepped up to the open door, “did you know your 
| clock was wrong?”’ 

“Oh yes,” said she, pleasantly, glancing up at its 
deceptive face. “It al’ays gains an hour or so in the 
| mornin’.” 

“Now how lucky it is I happened to come along 
| this way! I can fix that clock for you double quick.” 

“No, I guess I won’t have it meddled with,’ re- 
lied she, still amiably but with decision. ‘I set it 
oy the sun at noontime, and in the afternoon it don’t 
make any great difference whether I know what time 
| it is or not.” 

“But how are you going to set it on cloudy days?” 

““We’re not very busy when it storms, and so we 
don’t mind if it aint set.” 

“T hope you’re not afraid I should hurt it,” con. 
tinued the repairer. 

“No, not exactly afraid,” said the old lady, pru- 
dently, ‘“‘but Hiram and me had that clock when we 
was married, and I guess we won’t have it touched.” 

As the travelling tinker was about to leave, he 
made one more effort. 

“Why, ma’am,” said he, “you won’t even know 
when it’s meal-times, unless you give me a chance 
at that clock!” 

The old lady looked at him with a twinkle in her 
eye. 

““Young man,” said she, “when you’re as old as I 
be, maybe you’ll have sense enough to eat when 
you’re hungry.” 


i 
OLD STYLE. 


The Companion has lately printed two or three 
examples of the quaint spelling and grammar which 
are to be found in our old New England records. 
Here are more of the game sort, copied by Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter out of the records of the Isles of Shoals. 


In 1755, it was ‘“‘Agred in town-meating that if any 
person shall spelth FSplit] any fish above hie water 
marck and leave their heads and son bones [sound 
ones] their, shall pay ten lbs new tenor to the 
town, and any that is above now their, they that 
have them their, shall have them below hie water in 
fortinets time or pay the same.” 

In another place “It is agreed at ton-meating 
evry person that is are kow [has a cow] shall carry 
them of at 15 day of may, — them their til the 15 
day of October or pay 20 shillings lawful money.” 
And “if any person that have any hogs, If they do 
any damg, hom [whom] they do the damg to shall 
keep the hog for sattisfaxeon.” 

“On March llth 1762. A genarel free Voot past 
amongst the inhabents that every fall of the year 
when Mr. Revd. John Tucke has his wood to Carry 
home evary men will not com that is abel to com 
shall pay forty shillings ould tenor.” 

The most delightfully preposterous entry is this: 

“March 12th 1769. genarel free voot past 
amongst the inhabents to cus [cause] tow men to go 
to the Revd Mr John Tucke to hear wether he was 
willing to take one Quental of fish each man, or to 
take the price of Quental in ould tenor which he 
ancwered this that he thought it was easer to pay 
the fish than the money which he consented to tai 
the fish for the year insuing.” 

“On March ye 25 1771. then their was a meatin 
called and it was gurned until the 23rd day of apirel. 
“MR DEEKEN WILLIAM MUCHMORE, Moderator.” 


is 
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UNWELCOME VISITORS. 


It is a terrible thing to face and to fight a wild 
beast or a quick-darting serpent, but it is a far more 
severe strain upon the nerves when one is compelled 
to remain inactive in the power of the enemy, and 
| trust to good-fortune for deliverance. A prospector, 
| camping in the mountains, was waked from a sound | 
sleep one night by the consciousness of something | 
unusual in his shanty. 





I was not long left in doubt as to the character of 
| the visitors. A hiss or two warned me, and as soon 
as my eyes got used to the semi-darkness, for the fire 
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have covered that up, too, if I had dared to move as 
much as a finger. There was only one way to get 
out of the shanty, and so long as the snakes held 
that, I must remain quiet. I shut my eyes, and tried 
to keep my mind on something else, but in five min- 
utes I was sweating like a trotting horse, and it re- 
quired all my nerve to keep from springing up. 

I could stand the situation better with my eyes 
open, and pretty soon I was considerably encouraged 
by seeing most of the snakes curl up close to the tire 
and go to sleep, and for the next two hours not a 
snake moved. 

It was fully two hours before daylight came. The 
fire had by this time died almost out, and the snakes 
had begun to grow uneasy. One after another un- 
coiled himself and crept lazily about, but not one 
made the least move to retreat over my body, or go 
out by the front way. 

I was now suffering a thousand torments from 
having lain so long in one position, but I dared not 
move. The sweat trickled into my eyes, and I hardly 
dared to wink. It had been daylight three-quarters 
of an hour when I felt that I had got to make a 


| move, even if it was into the jaws of death. 


I had just drawn a full breath to get ready for the 
move, when every snake suddenly slipped out by the 
front way, and whisked out of sight. 

You may believe I wasn’t long getting hold of my 
gun, and as soon as I could get the numbness out of 
my legs, I advanced to rekindle the fire. Then I saw 
the snakes congregated around and darting their 
fangs into a big toad thirty or forty feet away. It 
was, no doubt, his hopping by the doorway which 
drew them out. 


Or 
SAYING “YES.” 

A minister’s wife tells some funny stories about 
young couples who have come to her husband to be 
married. On one occasion there came a young 
couple from the country accompanied by several 
friends. The bridal couple took their places before 
the minister, and all went well until the bridegroom 
was asked if he took the young woman to be his 
lawful wife. 


There was no response, and the silence had lasted 
for a few seconds, when the bride said: 

“He’s a little deef; you'll have to speak up 
louder.” 

The minister, a grave, dignified man, repeated the 
question in a much louder tone. The bridegroom 
put one hand to his ear, leaned forward and said 
in an equally loud voice, ‘Hey ?” 

Then the bride, who had remained self-possessed 
through it all, straightened matters out by rising to 
her tiptoes, putting her white-gloved hands on the 
bridegroom’s shoulder and her lips to his ear while 
she screamed: 

“He says do you want—to—marry—me ?”” 

“Why, of course; what else am I here for?” 
responded the bridegroom, in a surprised tone. And, 
although the reply was not quite in form, the 
ceremony proceeded to the end. 

Another self-possessed bride once came to the 

arsonage with a diffident and nervous bridegroom. 
They came alone. While they were waiting for the 
minister to appear, his wife, sitting in a room 
adjoining the parlor, heard the young woman 
speaking words of encouragement to the young man 
and instructing him in the part he was to take in 
the ceremony. 

“Now be sure that you don’t let yourself get so 
befuddled as to say ‘no’ at the place you’d ought to 
say ‘yes,’ John, for then we’d have to be married all 
over again, and, like as not, he’d charge double.” 

The double charge was not made, however, for 
John said “Yes,” in a bashful, scared manner, when 
the time came for him to declare himself. 


a 
MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


Edmund Burke said, “Every human benefit and 
enjoyment . .. is founded on compromise.” There 
are incidents enough in humble life—and amusing 
ones—to remind us of the statesman’s words, and 
show the ingenuity with which some can adjust 
themselves to straitened circumstances. 


In “Rudder Grange,’”’ Mr. Stockton related how the 
ex-boarder, after he had married and settled in his 
flat, found that the servant’s room was too short for 
the servant his wife employed, and so cut a hole 
through the wall into the kitchen so that the servant 
might have room to lie at full length. Here is an 
instance of spirit of accommodation in the servant: 

A lady had occasion late one evening to enter her 
servant’s bedroom in an uptown flat. Abigail lay 
fast asleep, over her head a capacious cotton um- 
brella. 

“What’s this?” asked the 
waking up the woman. 

“Q mem,” said the Abigail, “the next family’s 
refrigerator do be right over my bed, and it drips 
on me that much I had to put up me umbrella.” 

“Why didn’t you tell about it? I can have it 
fixed,” said the lady. 

“Sure, mem, it do be no trouble at all to put up 
the umbrella,” said this contented serving-woman. 
But the leak was stopped the next day.—New York 

un. 


astonished mistress, 


oe 
FORECASTING EVENTS. 


It is not given to any one to know the future, and 
even those who pretend to a knowledge of it are apt 
to fail on some points. The author of Lusitanian 
Sketches tells a story which bears directly on this 
subject. 

As we were proceeding through a muddy lane and 
stream, “Some of these horses are given to rolling in 
water,” exclaimed a good-humored Irishman of our 
party; ‘Look out, my friends!” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when 
down went his own horse. He fortunately managed 
to extricate himself and scrambled up the bank, but 
nothing would induce the animal to rise, till he had 
rolled over and over crushing and wetting the 
saddle completely. Neither thrashing behind nor 
hauling at his rein had any effect,—roll he would 
and did. 

It was impossible to resist laughing. 
horse is as bad as a mule!” we cried. 

“It was your own fault, my good fellow. 
you not spur him?” observed some one. 

“That is good!” said the Irishman. “Howcould I 
know it was my horse that was going to roll?” 


“Why, your 
Why did 


— 
SENDING A SHOCK. 


Among certain Eastern nations the Englishman is 
supposed, from the success with which he uses cer- 
tain simple remedies, to be endowed with magic 
powers, as'a “medicine man.” It is not only the 
people classed as uncivilized, however, who regard 
medicine as a black art, which can do anything. 

A woman recently visited the office of a physician 





had burned down to a bed of coals, I could make out 
a dozen wriggling objects between the fire and me, | 
and knew they were snakes. 
They had crept out of the rocks behind me, at- 
| tracted by the light and warmth, and every one must 
have run over my body. } 
About the time I got it through my head what was 
| going on, a brand fell down and made a little blaze, 
, and by this increased light I counted eleven old rat- 
tlers between me and the fire. A few were coiled up, 
and apparently taking solid comfort, but others were 
running about in a frisky way, and now and then 
} 


I was covered entirely, except my head, and I’d 


who has become celebrated for his successful use of 
electricity in various diseases, and inquired : 
“If anybody had headaches in the back of their 


| neck, and was so nervous they could fly, do you 
| think your batteries would help ’em?” 


“IT might recommend electricity,” said the doctor; 
“but [ must know more about your symptoms.” 

“Bless you, they aren’t my symptoms!” 

“Then come another day with the patient.” 

“But I can’t bring her.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she lives out West. I know you can tel- 
egraph that far, and I thought maybe you could set 
your batteries to work on her.” 
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For the Companion. 


GREAT GRANDMAMA AND I. 


Grandma remembers Washington, 
Great-Grandma Russell, 
T mean, you know; 
She stood in the doorway to see him pass, 
As he rode through the town so long ago; 

Grandma has often de- 

scribed him to me,— 
Velvet breeches that 





then as they do now; at least, not in the little 
farming town where my father lived, and celebra- 
| tions were pretty rare. But that year we boys 
| made up our minds we’d have one it would be 
worth while to see. We meant to have the big- 
gest bonfire ever seen—at Cheswick Corner, any- 
| way. We made a good deal of talk about it, I 
| remember, too.”” 

| Grandpa Dewey’s eyes twinkled like stars on a 





| frosty night. 
| “Well, we begged and borrowed and bought all 
| the oil and turpentine barrels we could find, and 
| stuffed them with shavings and pitch-pine knots, 


'and somehow got them up on Hackett’s Moun- | 


tain, which wasn’t a mountain at all, and not 
much of a hill. There were ten of them, and we 
| piled them up in the shape of a pyramid. It was 
i pretty hard work, and we had to get some boys a 


wee > 


fae Dewey tipped his head back and 
laughed again until he had to wipe his eyes. 

“Then, what?’’ asked Robin, laughing too, 
|though he couldn’t see anything so very funny 
about it. 

*““We were all on hand bright and ner said | 


for almost every boy thought he ought to be the | 
one to light the fire. 

“«<Tt’s on my father’s mountain,’ said Johnny 
| Hackett, ‘and I’m going to, so!’ 





Grandpa Dewey, “and then the trouble began; | 





| ‘No, I’m going to!’ said Tecumseh Brown, | 


|*’cause I got two barrels, and nobody else got 

more’n one.’ 

| ‘*Hold on,’ cried Peter Bangs, ‘I guess I'll 

| light it, myself. The pitch-pine a’most all come 

| out of our cedar swamp.’ 
“There it was, you see. 





came to his knee, 

His pointed hat, his pow- 
dered hair, 

His ruffles, his puffs, and 
his stately air; 

Grandmama, prim little 


Puritan lass, ( 
Waited in awe to see him 4 SS 
pass, woe 
In her homespun frock, her 
close-cut curls, 
And her pinafore, blue, like 
a country girl’s; 
And she dared to think, little 
straight-laced nun, 
What a dandy of dandies was 
Washington. 
Grandma cannot remember 
now 
Little trifles nor great events; GN 
She thinks that Christmas was 
yesterday ; 
She says we have had six presi- 
dents ; 
She cannot always remember our 
names, 
But calls me, “Lizzie,” and Harry, 
“James ;”’ 
She asks at dusk, “Is it morning 
yet? 
Have we had our breakfast? I for- 
get.” 
For Grandma has very little sight 
And cannot distinguish day from 
night. 
Too feeble for work, and too old for 
play, 
She doses and nods the whole long 
day. 
Born, seventeen hundred ninety-one ; 
But she does remember Washington. 
But I think after all, if I live to see 
Grandchildren’s children around my knee 
I shall tell them more fondly than 
Grandma can, 
Of one, not a stately, but kindly man; 
They shall read to me of the chestnut 
chair, 
The village blacksmith, the clock on the 
stair. 
And, oh! how glad I shall be to say, 
I have stood inthat smithy, many a day. 
I remember the house by the riverside, 
The dear old home, where he lived and died; 
I saw and heard the old clock on the stair, 
And I owned a part of the chestnut chair; 
Then the children will say, very soft and low, 
“Grandma remembers Longfellow.” 
: KATE L. WATSON. 
—_— he — 


For the Companion. 
A BONFIRE THAT WASN’T ONE. 


It happened a good many years ago, when 
Grandpa Dewey was only a month older than 
Robin is now; and Grandpa Dewey told Robin 
the story one day, when it was snowing too 
hard to do anything but sit by the fire. 

‘*Washington’s 


big elm on the Common. 


> 


mean - 


And if Robin hadn’t been eight years old and 
one month over, I should say it was a teardrop, ‘ = a —"* . 


ee 


Birthday, too!’’ said Robin, 
scowling out of the window at the snow, which 
came so thick and fast that he couldn’t see the 
“It'll cover the ice all 
up, and we were going to skate and have a bon- 
fire, and pop crackers and everything. It’s 
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A faint streak of: 





instead of a bit of melted frost, that wet his cheek 


just then. 


Grandpa Dewey laid down his paper and took | good deal bigger and stronger than we were 


around. 
“Well, ’tis!’’ he said. 
grampa, when I was going to”— 


“Let's not call it mean,’’ said Grandpa Dewey. 


“Tt’s mean as can be, 


then we didn’t care how quick it fell.” 


“Why, didn’t it?’ queried Robin, eager] 


“Let’s say it’s pretty bad, and try to make it bet- | “Didn’t it stand, grampa ?” 


ter. You just go down cellar, Robby, and fetch 


up a pan of pippins, and then” — 


“Oh, a story!” cried Robin, brightening up. 


“A story, grampa ?”’ 
‘We'll see,” said grandpa, and that was 
good as ‘‘yes’’ any time, Robin knew. So 


brought the apples, a heaping panful, and sat 


down by the fire. 
‘‘Now I’m ready,” 
cheek. 


Grandpa Dewey was ready, too. He cleared 
“Tt was 
more than fifty years ago, the very first Washing- 
ton’s Birthday I ever remember helping to cele- 
brate. People didn’t think so much of the day | lookout.” 


his throat. ‘Let me see,”’ he began. 


Grandpa Dewey laughed, and took a big bite 
apple. ‘I’m coming to that,’’ he said. 


as | which froze things up tight as a drum. 


get plenty of it before long, the clouds hung 


said he, beginning on a red- | low and gray, with a northeasterly wind. 

“So we made up our minds to light our big fire 
just before daylight on the morning of the twenty- | we hadn't heard what sounded like a heavy 
second, instead of waiting until just after dark at} wagon rumbling over the frozen ground. Who 
night, as we had planned. We went around and told | could it be at that time in the morning? It didn’t 
everybody of the change, so they could be on the 





“The | again. It doesn’t pay, Robby. 3. 
second week in February there was a big thaw | I ought to lighi the fire, because our hired man | Saint Agnes’ day is for maids to fast 
which took the snow all off, and then a cold snap | helped pile up the barrels. 
And then! ‘Well, we kept talking louder and louder, | Saint Blaze was inventor of combing wool. 
he | not a flake of snow came for two weeks; but the | and coming nearer and nearer to blows all the 


afternoon of the twenty-first everybody said we’d | while. 


ve daylight began to show in the east; and people| 2. 
off his glasses and coughed gently. Robin turned | help us; but it was done at last, and well done, | were watching for the bonfire, but every boy 

| too, though a little teeterish. We were sure it | wanted his own way, and kept growing madder 
would stand, though, until it got to burning, | every minute.” 


“Did you, grampa,”’ 
y.| big eyes. 


““Ye-es, I think I did,’’ answered Grandpa 
“But I wouldn’t if I were a boy 
You see I thought 


of | Dewey. 


so “The ‘I shall’s’ and ‘You shan’t’s’ 





questioned Robin, with 


sound exactly like a wagon, either, unless it were ry, 
a bigger one than ever was seen in Cheswick | land, America, 


95 


Corner. We stopped quarrelling, beginning to 
|-feel more scared than angry. 

“The sound grew until it was more of a roar 
than arumble. Then the earth began to tremble 
under our feet; and all at once our pyramid fell 
with a dreadful clatter, and away went the barrels, 
part of them, at least, rolling and bouncing down 
the hill. And that was the end of our celebration, 
for that year, anyway.” 

“Q-oh,”’ said Robin, ‘‘wasn’t you scared ’most 


| to death, grampa ?”’ 


Grandpa Dewey laughed once more, and picked 
out a mellow pippin. 

“Well, I guess I was,’ he said. ‘I guess we 
all were. Anyhow, we didn’t stop to do any 
quarrelling on our way home. You see, we had 
hardly ever heard of an earthquake, and that was 
one, though very light.’’ 

“Ts that all ?’’ asked Robin, with a pleased little 
sigh. ‘Didn’t you have any mor-moral to it, 
grampa ?"’ 

“Not unless you can find it, my boy.” 

Robin thought a minute. ‘I guess it’s not to 
fight, “less there’ll be an earthquake,”’ said he. 

Then how Grandpa Dewey laughed. 

“And I guess that’s pretty near it,’’ said he. 

“Now let’s have the dominoes.” 
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PUZZLES FOR THE DAY. 


z. 
NOUN PUZZLE. 

The letters of the twenty-five following com- 
mon nouns are taken from a name, formed of 
ten letters, only one, a consonant, being re- 
peated. Find the original noun. 

Twins, gist, hat, tongs, song, wig, sting, ton, 
twig, ash, wing, son, shin, thing, gash, gas, 

tow, thaw, tin, saw, inn, wag, wash, nag, 
sin. H. A. G. 
2. 
CONCEALED SENTENCE. 

In the following sentence you will find a 

well-known description of the nation’s hero. 

The letters forming it occupy the same 
position in each word. 

For in really striving to imitate noble 
people, eminent and courteous, ever form 
inflexible resolves; strenuously trudge in 
narrow ways; avoid rude, artful, noisy, 
designing fellows; intend rightly; serve 
truth; in nothing tender harmful effron- 

tery; hate every ambitious rascal; 

treasure sane, orthodox forms; hurry in 

SOME CASES 5 obse -rve useful notifications ; 

tenderly rebuke youth; manifest ever 

saan 
nerve: H. A. G. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 








The whole is composed of 95 letters, 
and is what President Gartield once 
said about the subject of this enigma. 

He was born in 20-38-64-47-72-33-6-78 
in 1732; in his &-45 
79-87-5-41-88-53-4-20-1 - 
only 26-86-83-80-; 
age he fought 4 
the 85-64-19-70-36-29° 9. 
51-22-33 war; five years 10- 2. 
he married 74-48-88. 36-30-67 77- 51-40. 

Patrick Henry declared him to be 

58-27-38 92-76-63-49-93-66-68-24 31- 

35-80 of the Virginia Assembly. 
36-11-82-73-60-12-41-21-4-38- 

246 during the war of 
the 48 -60- 20 - 75 - 28 -15-84-95 5 
afterwards serving 86-94 terms 
as 61-18-13-68-90-54-28-12-44; he 
died suddenly in 1799. His last 
words were, “It is 14-37-16-17." 







7-76; when 
years of 














Conundrums. 


When did Washington first 
graft a fruit-tree? When he 
put a hard hack into a cherry- 
tree. 

When is a tooth mighty in 
power? When it is a-ching 
(a king). 

What Roman numeral can 
mike depravity of a frozen 
liquid? V can change ice to 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. Ist line = hill, vale. 


zd “ =heat, winter 
snows. 

3d ss ~=sleet, rain, hail. 

4th ‘“ = that. 

7th “ = now, one, all. 

8th “ = have, new. 

9th “ -- now, this is the. 


10th “ =Sai nt Val- 
12345 678 
entine’s 
9 — 13 14 15 
ae Fe 
16 iv 18 19 20 21 
shower. 
22 23 24 25 26 27. 
. Venus. 
. Apollo. 
Leander. 
Echo. 
Narcissus. 
Thisbe. 
Isis. 
3. Nanna, 
). Endymion. 


Initials spell Valentine, who is the patron of all 
lovers. 


DAIS Ore Gots 


Saint Paul’s ‘and Saint Swithera’s deeide the 


weather. 
On Saint Thomas’ day go a gooding together. 


Saint George sees blue-coats. Saint Mark sees ghosts. 
Saint Ulric is he who delights in fish. 


were flying Saint Luke’s day is known as the whip-dog-day. 
— as crows in a cornfield, and I can’t really 
say what might have happened if just then | saint David’s the patron ‘of Welshmen, I’m told. 


Saint Patrick is all Irish hearts can wish. 


Saint Catherine near all learned men hovers. 
Eat goose on Saint Michael’s, but some eat bannock. 
Saint Valentine’s day is the day for lovers. 





4. Bishop Valentine, Ancient Rome, third centu- 
enial, for ers, patron, priest, Rome, saint, Eng- 
5. Love’s Festival. 
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NON-EXPECTORANT COUGHS. 


Nature has provided for various spasmodic efforts 
of an expulsive character, to rid organs of irritant 
matter. The circuitous route to the lungs through 
the nasal passages, is always, in health, kept moist, 
to arrest dust and prevent its entrance into the 
lungs. To guard against its accumulation, the 
sneezing function is supplied, accompanied by a 
copious outflow of serum to sweep away the irritat- 
ing matter. 

The reflex action of the stomach, when irritated 
by offensive food or poison, is of the same character. 

The cough is equally beneficial in its provision. 
Its prime object is the expulsion of irritating matter 
from the lungs, or air-tubes. The muscles of the 
glottis, chest and abdomen combine in the spas- 
modic act. Sensibility to irritating dust is confined 
to a few points of the nasal membrane. So the sen- 
sibility which gives rise to a cough is limited mainly 
to the larynx and bronchial tubes, being strongest 
in the larynx, and next in the upper portion of the 
bronchial tubes. 

As in sneezing, the outflow of serum aids in the 
expulsion of the irritant, so a corresponding in- 
crease of mucus co-acts with the expulsive power of 
the cough. 

There are many kinds of coughs. Through the 
net-work of the sympathetic nervous system, dis- 
turbances at remote points may affect the nerves 
concerned in coughing. Dr. W. H. Thompson, in a 
paper read before the New York Medical Society, 
enumerates a list of over a dozen kinds of non- 
expectorant coughs, each characterized by a pecu- 
liar sound. 

An expectorant cough generally consists of a 
number of successive coughs, the sounds of which 
are like that of a chain passing over a pulley; the 
non-expectorant resembles rather the separate 
sounds of a hammer. 

One variety of non-expectorant cough is due to 
simple irritation, without secretion, of some part of 
the respiratory tract, as in some forms of bronchi- 
tis; another to inflammatory irritation of the phar- 
ynx; athird to irritation of the membrane which 
surrounds the lungs and lines the chest. Another is 
malarial cough, sometimes mistaken for whooping- 
cough, and curable by quinine. 

A cough may also be the result of disorder of 
many other internal organs,—the stomach, the liver, | 
the brain, and even the ear. 

From these facts it will be seen how unwise it is, 
in case of a cough, to resort blindly to the druggist | 
for some patent cough mixture, which may not be | 
of the slightest use in curing the particular disorder, | 
if, indeed, it is good for use in any disease. 





« — 
PHOTOGRAPHING A SNOW-STORM. 


A certain artist in a New England town had a| 
laughable and yet a somewhat vexatious experience | 
last winter while attempting to photograph a snow- | 
storm. One afternoon in midwinter he was gratified 
by just such a snowfall as he had desired; the large, 
white flakes, heavy with moisture, drifted slowly, 
lazily down to earth. 

Mr. Tracy, the photographer, made rapid prepara- | 


tions for his picture, for these “robin snows,” as 
they are locally termed, are of brief duration. To 
add vividness and the life-touch to the scene, he | 
summoned a half-dozen village boys to simulate a | 
game of snowballing. He arranged the lads in 
proper position, snowballs in hand, a few yards 
from the camera, and then explained to them that 
when he gave the signal, “One, two, three, fire!” 
they must all, at the same time, throw their snow- 
balls. 

“Throw hard, as if you meant to hit something,” 
he added. 

Mr. Tracy either failed to make his meaning plain, 
or the roguish boys purposely misunderstood. 

When everything was in readiness, the photogra- 
pher retired to his camera, arranged his sensitive 
plate, gave a final look at the boys, and then, as he 
put his hand on the drop-shutter, he called out: 

“Now look at me! One, two, three, fire!” 

The boys did fire! Every one of them threw his 





| exclaimed, ‘Why, the trees grow little girls!’ 


snowball at the camera! They had aimed well. The 
apparatus tumbled over into the snow, and tffe 
artist, dodging to avoid the missiles, slipped and 
went down with it, and there for a half-minute he 
floundered in the snowy depths, struggling to regain 
his feet. 

The boys looked on in dismay, feeling an irresisti- 
ble desire to laugh; and then, fearing the conse- 
quences of the act for themselves, they took to their 
heels. 

The photographer finally extricated himself. He 
was very angry at first, and had the boys been there, 
it is quite possible some of them might have felt his 
indignation; but they had for the time escaped, so 
he picked up his camera, and fortunately found 
nothing broken or injured. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy, too, had triumphed; the sensitive plate had 
the image of the snow-storm, the boys with their 
half-eager, half-roguish expressions, and the snow- 
balls just leaving their hands. 

Mr. Tracy’s anger gradually cooled, as he viewed 


the perfect picture, and then the ludicrousness of | 


the scene dawned upon him. 

“The only revenge I ever took on those boys,” he 
said to the writer, as he finished the story, “was to 
make each of them buy one of those photographs at 
fifty cents.” 

—_—-_ > —— 
EMPLOYMENT FOR GIRLS. 


Much interest has been taken in the matter of 
employment for girls and for women in this country 
within a few years past. The problem in the older 


| countries of Europe has at the same time been how 


to relieve woman of some of the burdens of labor 
which are traditionally hers to bear. A gentleman 
travelling in Portugal more than forty years ago, 
found the girls of that country busy with work 
which would not be thought fit for those of Amer- 


| ica. 


Passing through a pine grove, one of the party 

and 
looking up to the top of one of the highest pine- 
trees, whose slender stem was destitute of boughs, 
there surely enough I beheld a young child, steadily 
poising herself on a slight bough, and Se off 
the ends of those around her with her hatchet. 

In the same way on different trees several other 
girls were thus occupied. How they could have 
climbed up seemed the puzzle, for the stems of the 
trees afforded not the stump of a branch on which 
they could fix their tiny feet. 

I remember, some years ago, riding in the neigh- 
borhood of Oporto with a friend, when we were 
followed toward a pine grove by a young and very 
pretty girl, bearing a hatchet and a bundle. 

She wore the nether garments of a man, and 
throwing a broad band round the stem of a pine- 
tree, and fastening it also round her own waist, 
commenced a gradual ascent by lifting the belt with 
her hands, and pressing the trunk with her bare 
feet. After reaching a i bough, she began to 
strew the ground around with her green “ny 

The young shoots of the pine are used as litter for 
oxen, while the cone is burned in the houses of the 
rich; it yieldsa pure, bright flame. The lower orders 
eat the seed of the pine when baked. It is found 
under each scale of the cone, and has a strong, oily 
taste. 

—_e 


BLUE-JAY ON A SPREE. 


“Naw, sir, [ran him down. He’s drunk on mad- 
berry. I didn’t shoot him,” so said our little stable- 
boy, John Henry. We examined the beautiful blue- 
jay. 

It was lying in the boy’s hand, with a sort of con- 
tented dolce far niente expression on its face. Its 
saucy eyes were elated and fearless. Its head wagged 
ridiculously in the effort to hold it up. It was a 
common North American drunk, nothing less. The 
bird was intoxicated on the berries of the Pride of 
China, known throughout the South as the poison 
or mad-berry. 

In Florida thousands of respectable Northern 
robins, that would blush to do it at home, are found 
lying about in the state of grossest drunkenness 
from the same cause. We wondered if some blue- 
ribbon society might not be profitably started among 
these poor birds. But they do not know any better. 

We Love this advantage over them, we know the 
mad-berry when we see it. It is to our disgrace if 
we do not let it alone. 


—_———@——___—. 
HIS POOR BROTHER. 


A boy may be homesick enough to feel badly, and 
even to cry, and yet not quite homesick enough to 
lose his self-possession. 


Little Bennie was away from home for the first 
time in his life—away from father, mother, sister 
and his twin brother Georgie. He was sleeping 
a for the first time, also, and his little heart was 
leavy. 

The room was dark, the house was strange, the 
mice in the wall made frightful noises. Bennie’s 
soul was filled with apprehension, and, after a while, 
he lifted up his voice and wept sorely. 

“What is the matter, Bennie?” called his aunt 


| from an adjoining room. 


“The matter? Boo-hoo! The matter? I was just 
— how Georgie is a-missing of me. Boo- 
100 !”” 

_— = 


PRECOCIOUS NATURALIST. 


A predilection for the companionship of brute 
nature, and for the study of its repulsive forms, 
sometimes manifests itself in a strange way. A 
recent book of travel gives this observation, made by 
the author in Cairo: 


Yesterday a little fellow, who was awaiting pat- 
ronage by the hotel garden gate, cried out to me, 
“Want to see snakes, Howadji?” and the next mo- 
ment he emptied a bag of sluggish reptiles at my 
feet, and began twining them about his neck and 
arms. 

That boy goes to sleep in the afternoon with his 
bag of snakes for a pillow. 


‘a ee 
PROPERLY PUNISHED. 


An old colored woman having heard that a man of 
her own race had been sent to the legislature of his 
State, shook her head sorrowfully and said: 


“Well, dat’s de way hit goes; when folks does 
wicked tings dey cayn’t spect anyting but to be sont 
whar dey has to ’have theyselves. How long did 
dey send ’im dar for?” 

Evidently she had in mind a State institution of 
quite another kind. 

> —_ 
DEFINED. 


When the late Professor Proctor was an English 
school examiner, he one day asked a little girl to 
tell him the difference between a man and a brute. 
She said: 

‘“‘A brute is an imperfect beast. Man is a perfect 
beast.” 
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The Finest Train in the World! ULLER’S WEW SURPRISE [C(MATO, 
One of the best varieties ever offered, per 


| Via Union and Central Pacific Roads. Sixty-four hours 

, Ss Omaha San Francisco. A e "k’t 10c; Fuller’s New Eureka Potato, best 
| stom Council Bluffs or agere to ’ Pie - - e.. p gt ste re rages y 
| Pullman Vestibuled train; steam heat, electric light, | , ae kages of Choice Vegetable 
bath rooms, barber shop, library and dining car—a Seeds for 25c., a complete kitchen garden. 


| palace hotel on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, | aah eps na armel et e 
|every Wednesday. {Adv. | Tuberoses 25c. Illustrated catalogue free. 
———— d. Rescoe Faller & Co., Floral Park, N. ¥. 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarseness | i FR — COLLECTION 
‘ , “hi. ¥ ” ave a ai » vet effective | ower Seeds, b 
“*Brown’s Bronchial Tr oches are a simple, yet effective | Hureka Collection—i3 P’k’ts Flower Seeds, 18 Choice 
remedy. Containing nothing injurious, they will not | fjowering Plants for $1.00. Special Offer.—l2 As- 
disorder the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. sorted Geraniums, bene i Se, 
For forty years they have been recommended by physi- Voksen ten Wt kecel Pen sies, 2c. os 32 ASSOFS 
cians, and are known all over the world as one of the | free by mail at 


| few staple cough remedies. Sold only inboxes. [Adv.!|N.J. HERR 








1 of above 
rices st. Send stamp for catalogue. 
fe K, Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Z W T A GRAND NEW ONION from GREECE 
] Unlike all others in form, extremely handsome 














with thin, brown-yellow skin. Very early, of un 
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> ood keeper. Solidand finegrained, z¢ remains a. 
NS mild and sweet flavored in mid-winter as whe 
veshly gathered. A great acquisition, furnishi 
fresh, mild Onions aé/ the year round. 


Per packet 15 cents; or2 packets for 25 cents. 
HA 









URPEE’S WHITE GEM WATERMELON 


i) A unique new variety from China; really a gem 
both in distinct beauty and delicious qualit 
|| Ripens early paleo prolific, and is ¢ 
i sweetest = all watermelons. Theskin is a cream 

white color, while the flesh is rich, bright pink 
crisp and juicy. See beautiful colored plate in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1889. 

Per packet, x5 cents; or 2 packets for 25 cents, 


” WEW MID-SUMMER LETTUCE, 2<3”.St's 
“ « growth, this i 

the best of all Lettuces for use throughout the Summe 

Firm heads, most attractively colored outside, with large, ric 

golden yellow heart within, as tender and brittle as can be. 

i fine in flavor. Per packet, 15cents; per 0z., 40 cents. 


Se 3 RARE NOVELTIES 08 [889 


briefly described above, are now first introduced, and can only be had direct from us. Seedofany = 
= will be ae ee price. In order to introduce BURPEE’S SEEDS to thousands pop = = 
= tomers, we make the follow- we will mail one packet each of thes 
=ing LIBERAL OFFER, For 50 Cents above Novelties, AND ALSO one 
acket each of The New Volunteer Tomato,—very bright colored, smooth and early,—_New Peerless 
abbage,—ear ty, large and solid,—New Model Carrot,— he best in quality andappearance,—Globe Dan- 
vers Onion,—finest strain,—Burpee’s Golden Upright Pepper,—largest, sweetest, and mosthandsome, 
New Density Okra,—New Perfection Musk fieloa,—Peoriess Cucumber,—Burpee’s Improved 


Blood Beet,—New Earliest Carmine Radish,—Sugar Pumpkin and Burpee’s Surehead Cabbage, = 
—the famous “adi head and always sure to head Cabbage.” 


The above FIFTEEN PACKETSof THE CHOICEST and NEW VEGETABLES 
at standard retail prices are worth $1.35, but we will send the entire 
collection, neatly d0xed, by mail, Jostpaid, toany address, for only 
in postage stamps, or FIVE BOXES for $2 .. We have the Largest Mail Seed Trade in America, 
= built upon the high quality of BURPEE’S WARRANTED SEEDS, and this Remarkable Offer is 
= made to induce thousands moreto TEST OUR SEEDS. Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed to all pur- 
= a ~ — majority of whom we hope to retain as regular — ———— oe — if you 
= have not already re- 9 ior , enlarged and improved, amost = 
= ceived a copy, ask for BURPEE $ FARM ANN AL complete book of 168 pages, with beautiful 
= colored plates, and hundreds of z//ustrations fromnature. It tells all about the BEST SEEDS, Bulbs, 
= Plants, and Thoroughbred Stock, It is full of useful information to every progressive farmer andgardener, = 
Entirely free from exaggerated descriptions, it offers THE BEST SEEDS at fair prices. Write to-day. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen 


Nos. 475-477 WN. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 
Te nn nm eo 
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PRIMULA OBCONICA, As will be seen from the illustration of a two-year-old plant, Primula Obconica is 
a profuse-flowering Primrose, and is 7s near an everblooming plant as it is possible to obtain. The flowers are pure 
white, shading to lilac, and have the true Primrose fragrance. The plants produce, on long stems, spikes containing from 
10 to 15 flowers; upon two plants picked at random, we counted 45 and 52 flower spikes, and they had been profusely 
and steadily bloomi: one year, A most attractive novelty. Good, strong plants 30 cts. each, or four for $1.00, postpaid. 


ing for 
9 pct 
sce IT’S SUPERB NOVELTY COLLECTION fs i889. 
—TEN OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL NEW FLOWERS FOR 

This grand collection contains only NOWELTIES and SPECIALTIES of rare 
merit, and embraces one good, strong plant each of Primula Obeoniea, the lovely new 3 
ever-blooming Primrose, illustrated and described above; The New Mammoth Geranium—Centaure, 
the largest and finest of all double Geraniums ; the bold trusses, of enormous size, are almost spherical balls of rich, glow- 
ing pink; see our Colored Plate; New Abutilon—Eclipse, invaluable on account of its beautifully variegated 
fe , making it one of the most strikingly ornamental of all plants; New Rose—Madame Etienne, really a 
grand new rose of intrinsic merit; all through the summer the plants are one mass of budsand bloom; the flowers large, 
very double and deliciously sweet; see Colored Plate in our Catalogue for 1889; New Carnation —Wm. Swayne, 
early and continuous bloomer; flowers pure white, extra large and double, with richest clove fragrance. > 

1.00 we send one good, strong plant each of the above, and ALS@ one packet each of New White 
Queen Aster, large-flowering and most perfect of all white Asters; New Salpiglossis Grandiflora, 
superbly beautiful, rich and large: Cloth of Gold Nasturtium, unequaled for beds or borders; New 
Erfurt Mignonette, extra full and fragrant, and all the finest varieties, mixed, of the most beautiful New 
Sweet Peas. IN EACH COLLECTION, as an extra premium in celebration of Our Fortieth 
Anniversary, we will include a choice Flower Seed Novelty. 49 At our regular retail prices the 
| above plants and seeds would cost $2.30, but the entire collection—five New Plants and six kets Flower 
| Seed Novelties—will be mailed, postpaid, neatly boxed, forONE DOLLAR. 4 3-To all who men- 

tion this paper we will also include, FREE, the magnificent New Rose—MARIE LAMBERT, 

making total value $2.55 for $1.00.-@& 89> Do not fail to order this Collection. We guarantee that you will 
be more than pleased with the liberality of this offer, and we will refund the price paid if not perfectly satisfied. 


FLO WER SEEDS are an important specialty with us. Scott’s Cheap Col- 
ee A A114 —————— lection of 12 Popular Annuals for 30 Cts. is cheap only in 
price—the quality is the best. S@-For 50 Cts. we send, postpaid, a splendid collection of twenty 
choice varieties, embracing New Asters, Camellia Balsams, Chrysanthemums, Pansies, Foliage Beets, Petunias, 
Grandiflora, Phlox, New Marigold, Little Gem Sweet Alysseum, Double Portuluca, Sweet Peas. Verbena Hybrida, etc.— 
twenty packets of such popular flower seeds as are needed in every garden, mailed for 50 Cts.. in stamps. 
se | WN ULBS we offer, as a trial colleetion, for 50 Cts., by mail, three Superb New Seedling 
A 4 4 Gladili, five Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses, three Hyacinthus Candicans, three Tigridias (three 
| Varieties) and one Apios Tuberosa—in all 15 Bulbs for50 Cts. 49° PLEASE NOTE that all our collections 
are made up of first-class varieties only, and are for the express purpose of introducing our Plants and 
Seeds to new customers and mot to get rid of inferior stock. For forty years we have been engaged in the 
owns of ee nae — pew and a our reputation ino highly to recommend or sell varieties that 
will not give entire satisfaction and pleasure to the pur- fully illustra‘ 
chaser. For further particulars and other efiene one SCOTT Ss CATALOGUE, withalovie eck 
, ored plate of Beautiful New Flowers for 1889, embracing ** THE BEST FLOWERS ONLY.” 
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which have for so many years beena specialty with us, and is mailed, FREE, to any address, on application. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, merece NURSERIES —— 


5 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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If there be any such thing as special preparation 
for journalistic work, it is undoubtedly the study 
of law. I do not know of a better mode of getting 
ready for journalism, especially for a young man 
| whom facility in writing has made eager to enter 
| it, than a course in a good law school like that of 
| Harvard, or Yale, or Columbia College. 
| Burke, perhaps, exaggerated when he said the 
| law is “a science which does more to quicken and 
| invigorate the understanding than all the other 
| kinds of learning put together,” but it certainly 
| does more to quicken and invigorate the under- 











For the Companion. 








JUST THE BOY THAT’S WANTED. 


IV.—In Journalism. 


By E. L. GODKIN. 


Until very recently few young men deliberately 
chose journalism as a profession. The newspapers 
from the beginning of the century down to our 
own time were conducted or written for, by men 
who had either drifted into journalism, or got into 
it by accident. They were apt to be printers who 
founded a newspaper in connection with the print- 
ing business, as an afterthought, or men who had 
some cause to promote, and started a newspaper 
as a good mode of spreading their ideas on some 
particular subject; or, simply, men who had 
failed in some other pursuit or had never chosen 
any pursuit, and found writing for the 
press the easiest mode open to them of 
gaining a livelihood. 

It is only very recently, indeed, that 
young men in this country or in England 
have begun to embrace journalism de- 
liberately as a calling, and to keep 
it in mind when obtaining their 
education at school or college. The 
number of these appears now to be 
so considerable, that in some colleges 
attempts have been made to make 
special provision for them by found- 
ing chairs of journalism, or institut- 
ing a course of instruction on sub- 
jects supposed to be specially neces- 
sary for a journalist’s training. 

Of the utility of such courses I 
confess I have great doubts. There 
is nothing in journalism which calls 
for special instruction except the 
technical routine of the newspaper 
office known as “making up the 
paper,’’ and this any man of ordinary 
intelligence can acquire by a few 
weeks’ practice, and it can hardly be 
acquired except by practice. It is 
not one-tenth part as intricate as 
legal procedure, but this is never 
taught by lectures. All young law- 
vers acquire it in a law office by 
actual experience. In other words, 
they learn practice by practising, and 
nobody pretends that they can learn 
it in any other way. 

What a journalist needs to know 
over and above the routine of office 
work, are the things which every man 
who can be called educated, should know. All | 
the work of a journalist which is not purely | 
technical, that is, does not consist in the selection | 
and proper disposition of the news of the day, 
consists in describing, or narrating, or comment- 








standing than any other kind of learning the 
young journalist is likely to cultivate or be able to 
reach. There is hardly any question of the day 
which a journalist is called on to discuss in the 
United States, which has not a legal aspect, or a 
legal history, or is not in some way affected by | 
legislation or judicial interpretation. | 

It is, therefore, most desirable that the jour-| 
nalist, if he does not know much law, should be | 
familiar with the lawyer’s way of looking at | 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO. 


things, and with the way in which the courts 
attack the various social and political problems 
which are presented to them in litigation. 

This is not, however, the whole reason the study 
of the law is a good preparation for journalism. 


COMPANION. 


wishes to pursue it without suffering any mental 
or moral deterioration, were well described fifteen 
years ago by a French writer, M. Gaston Boissier, 
in a plea for the increased study of science in 
schools and colleges, ‘‘to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of journalism on the thought and life of the 
age.”’ 

He said something was needed to implant in 
young men “a love of serious knowledge, a taste 


for minute exactness, a habit of sounding general- | 


ities, which will make them feel the need of going 
to the bottom of things, and of holding their 
tongues about what they do not understand.’’ He 
added that ‘‘incurable levity was one of the con- 
ditions of journalistic literature,’’ and alleged that 
it was the tendency of even the best journalists, 
“to discuss what they do not understand, to affirm 
stoutly what is very doubtful, and will probably 
be denied the day after, to get out of bad scrapes 
under cover of a witticism, and to cover up igno- 
rance under a cloud of rhetoric." 

This is a highly colored and very unfriendly 
picture, but no one can deny that there is much 
truth in it. The temptations to do the things 
which he says journalists do, is undoubtedly 
strong and constant in the journalistic calling, 
and the forms it takes are various. Let us enum- 
erate some of them before I close. 

In the first place, every journalist finds before 
he has pursued his calling very long, that his 
capacity for sustained attention to any one thing 
will decline. This is an inevitable consequence of 
finishing his work every day, and of incessant 
desultory reading like that of the newspapers. 

Each day is to the journalist a new day, in 
which everything begins, and nothing is continued 
from the day before. ‘Unfinished business,”’ 
therefore, gradually becomes very distasteful to 
him, or difficult to take up. He gets to love new 
subjects, and above all, subjects which can be 
readily disposed of within an hour or two, and to 
shrink from those which offer more than one day’s 
study. The perpetual pursuit of an occupation 
with news, too, produces after a while an uncon- 
scious contempt for whatever is stale, or in other 
words, for history. 

I know of no way of guarding against this 
tendency, better than the steady pursuit of some 
line of investigation outside journalism, the study 
of some subject, or the acquisition of 
a foreign language, which will keep 
the mind in condition, as the athletes 
say, for sustained or prolonged effort. 

In the second place, there are few 
situations in which a young man can 
be placed in the modern world more 
injurious, not to modesty only, but to 
a just estimate of his own powers and 
capacities, than a situation in which 
he can anonymously and freely crit- 
icise older, abler, and more experi- 
enced and more learned men than 
himself. 

- Any one who possesses this privi- 
lege between twenty and thirty, and 
uses it freely, as young journalists 

in newspaper offices, especially in a large city, do, 
loses the invaluable mental and moral discipline 
which juniors in other professions get from having 
to submit their sayings and doings daily to the 
judgment of their seniors. 
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he is bound to know, without suffering any pen- 
alty, or at all events, any penalty which he will 
feel, and the cause of which is plain. 

There is no way in which he can ascertain the 
value of his work except through the circulation 
of his paper, and this test may be totally de- 
stroyed by an unperceived change in his readers ; 
that is, the places of those who value a newspaper 
for its knowledge, honesty, accuracy and general 
utility, may be taken by those who care nothing 
for these things, and read newspapers simply to be 
amused, without the editor’s perceiving what has 
happened, or thinking of it at all as a condemna- 
tion of his work even if he does perceive it. 

The consequence is that there can hardly be 
said to be a common test of success to which all 
journalistic practitioners appeal, and by which all 
are willing to be judged, in journalism as there is 
in law, or medicine, or science, and that jour- 
nalism suffers from it seriously, is a matter of 
common observation. 

I mention these things, not as by any means 
fatal objections to a journalistic career to a young 
man who cherishes high moral or intellectual 
ideals, but as things which any man who with 
such ideals chooses journalism as a calling, will 
have to bear constantly in mind, and deal with as 
best he may, if he is to carry freshness of intellect 
or feeling into middle life. 

— ae — 


For the Companion, 


IN THE GRAND PLAZA OF MEXICO. 


Here stood Montezuma’s mighty temple to the 
/Sun. Much allowance must be made, of course, 
| for the vivid imaginations of the Spanish historians 
in the romantic days of the discovery and conquest 

of the New World; but even to this day, and right 
here on and about the great Plaza you see unim- 
peachable testimony +to this heathen temple’s 
storied splendor. 

This grand Plaza is still, as it was when Cortez 

first entered it as the invited guest of the great 
Indian city, the heart of Mexico. The palace built, 
or rather begun, by Cortez, stands on the eastern 
| side of the great square. This palace is the largest 
|in the world. It is not the finest palace in the 
| world, but it is the broadest; covering more acres 
|of ground than any other palace or public build- 
|ing of any sort that I have seen in all my travels. 
It is a low and ugly edifice, and is built for the 
|most part out of the stones of the overthrown 
| temple to the Sun. 
| Every Monday morning all Mexico, or at least 
| all the idle and curious and pleasure-seeking por- 
| tion of Mexico, and that is a large portion of the 
citizens, comes to this Plaza to hear the band 
play and see the troops deploy before the palace. 
|The president and his officers, all in brilliant uni- 
forms, sit or stand on the upper balcony of the 
palace, and review the troops. There are always 
many ladies with the president and his officers,— 
|many of them American ladies,—and there is 
| often much cheering and patriotic enthusiasm. 
| The music is very good, as in all Latin lands. 
The Mexican soldier, as seen here at these 
| costume parades, is a queer, pitiful little fellow, 
land he is still more queer and pitiful as you see 
him out of the city marching up and down the 
country. 
It is the policy of Mexico to keep her soldiers 








ing, or condensing. | The discipline which the study of the law gives is 

In other words, he is either a reporter or an another and better one. The habit of quoting 
editorial writer. In the former case, what he | accurately, of interpreting closely, of making very 
most needs is the command of a clear, forcible | sure of all the facts, and of arranging them in 
English style; in the latter case he needs not only | the logical order which every lawyer is compelled 
this, but acquaintance with the subject on which | to acquire, is one of which the journalist, of all 
he writes, and more or less with other subjects | men, stands most in need, so strong and frequent 
relating to it or bearing on it. It will be readily | are his temptations to haste, to inaccuracy, to 








seen, however, that all these qualifications are or 
ought to be acquired at school or college in any 
general course of instruction. 

Simple facility in writing clearly and forcibly is, 
of course, an essential for success in all this, but 
it is only one essential, and not the most important 
one. Many a young man is turned into journal- 
ism simply by finding that he possesses this 
facility, but if this be the whole of or the greater 
part of his equipment, he may depend upon it, 
that, although he may easily earn a livelihood, he 
will never achieve distinction nor rise to the higher 
or more trusted places in the profession. 


To achieve distinction he must have a good | 


stock of knowledge in certain fields, of which the 
chief are, modern history, political economy, law, 
jurisprudence and English literature. Whatever 
knowledge he has on any of these subjects he 
must have within easy reach; that is, if it is not 
in his head, he must know where to get it. 

But the young journalist who thinks he can 
continue to hold a high place without incessantly 
adding to the stock of knowledge with which he 
started, deceives himself greatly. Inno calling is 
the reading of books so necessary, in order to 


keep the mind stocked with ideas and suggestions | 


and illustrations. 

The young journalist who gives up reading 
hooks or pursues no line of study, and contents 
himself as many do, with getting mental nourish- 
ment by “looking through the exchanges,”’ very 
soon degenerates into a mere hack writer capable 
only of producing slipshod and windy verbiage 
which fills space, but which dwells in no one’s 
mind after the paper is thrown aside. Nothing does 
more to produce mental laziness and make one’s 
knowledge of things hazy than exclusive news- 
paper reading. 


omission and to fallacy. 

I should, therefore, recommend every young 
man who is contemplating a journalistic career, 
to prepare for it if he can, by two or three years’ 
study of the law, and the more impatient he is to 
begin newspaper work, the more desirable I should 
consider this course to be. 

In fact, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that the more ambitious a young man is to make 
a mark in journalism, and not merely to make a 
livelihood, the longer should he put off his entrance | 
into a newspaper office. The later he begins to 





practise, the better will his work be, and the more 
secure will he be against the demoralizing influ- 
| ences of journalistic work, which, of course, are 
| most formidable at the outset. 

| When I speak of these demoralizing influences, 


he am addressing those who, on embracing jour- 


professions do, to gaining strength and reputation 
in it, as the years roll by, and becoming known 
and listened to outside their offices, as forcible 
writers, or wise and successful editors, and not 
simply those who seek merely to make a living, or 
| by hook or by crook, ‘‘a pile of money.” 
| In the latter class, journalism can hardly be 
| considered a profession at all. The journalist 
| who puts in his paper whatever, good, bad or indif- 
| ferent, he thinks will secure the sale of the largest 
| number of copies, does not need any training of 
| the intellectual sort, any more than a man in any 
| trade or manufacture. The art of finding out the 
| kind of article for which there is most demand in 
the market, is not one that can be taught in 
schools; it is a natural gift. Some men possess 
it, others do not, but there are no outward nor 


nalism as a calling, look forward as men in other 


The young lawyer, or young minister, or doctor, 





or professor, does not dare to haul his elders over | constantly moving about. And as the Mexican 
the coals, and instruct them in the prosecution of soldier nearly always has his wife and children 
their own work, as the young journalist does. He | with him, he cuts a queer figure when marching 
passes his entire professional years, not in judging | up and down the country from town to town. At 
or condemning them, but in learning from them | such times he is always barefooted; and at best, 
or copying them, and the process is a most whole- 
some and natural one, both for heart and head. 
The magisterial position assumed by the young 
newspaper editor gives him a power which it is 
hard for any man, no matter how much experi- 
ence of life he has had, not to abuse, and which 
in nine young men out of ten, tends to weaken 
the sense both of intellectual and moral 
responsibility. Therefore, the later, I may 
repeat, as a general rule, a young man 
enters a newspaper office, the better both 
for his mind and his manners. 

The third and last snare of journalism 
which I shall mention, is the exemption 
from the punishment which in most 
other callings promptly follows mis- 
takes, negligences, ignorances and fail- 
ures. 

The lawyer who prepares his case 
badly, cites his authorities inaccurately, 
pleads erroneously, or examines his 
witnesses inadequately, is immediately 
exposed by the court or by his adver- 
sary, and probably loses his case. 

The business man who calculates 
carelessly, or fails to keep himself fully 
informed about the conditions of the 
market, at once loses large sums of money. The | he has, as a rule, only wooden sandals to wear. 
doctor who treats his patients ignorantly or care- When marching in the country he generally has his 
lessly, speedily finds his practice deserting him. | pantaloons and coat rolled up and tied in a bundle 
The scientist who collects his facts negligently, | along with his blanket and provisions. His buadle 
and reasons on them loosely, at once loses all \the wife generally has on her head, as ‘she..trots 
credit in the eyes of his fellows, and is no more | along at his side. - 
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solution. 
| mitting the grossest blunders, printing as news | for their little brown children is beautiful, indeed. 


what is not news, reasoning badly on the events of I have often seen a barefooted soldier struggling 
the day, making charges which he cannot sustain, | along with a whole little family,—except the 





visible signs of it. 
The snares of journalism for a young man who 


and displaying entire ignorance of things which | wife—in his arms or on his back. As night 


Saw ES 
listened to when he announces a discovery or a | The poor little brown soldier, his raked: skin 4. 
| glistening like polished copper in the sun, nearly. = 
But a journalist may go on for years, com- | always has a child in his arms. Their affection” 
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approaches and the troops are nearing the place to 
camp, the women go on before with their burdens 
on their heads and their babies on their backs, and 
make fires and prepare the scanty meal; while the 
poor little brown soldiers trim up their irregular 
lines a bit, and enter camp with a show of discipline 
under the sharp orders of the handsome officers. 

When the bands play in the grand Plaza and the 
troops deploy, and the glistening brass cannon rumble 
und trundle over the big cobble-stones, you see thou- 
sunds of women and children on the edge of the 
square watching it all with intense delight. For to 
many of them this is their first glimpse of the great 
palace, and the president of Mexico. 

After an hour of rather awkward parade over the 
ugly cobble-stones and under the eye of the president, 
one regiment after another is permitted to melt 
away, and drop out in a “go as you please” march 
again for the country. 

Ah, then you should see the wives, the babies who 
have been noting the brave soldiers all this time! 
They struggle forward, they clasp husband, father by 
the neck, hand, anywhere that they can get hold 
of him. They praise his beauty and his soldierly bear- 
ing, they insist on carrying his gun, they kiss him 
over and over again; and he is glad; he is very glad. 
He sheds tears of joy as he trudges on toward one of 
the seven gates of the city. 

Now and then he stops, catches up a half-naked 


child, presses it to his heart, kisses it over and over | roses, some are curiously marked by queer figure- 


again; and only sets its little naked brown feet again 
on the ground in order to take up another one of his 
miserable little children, and embrace it also. 


All these soldiers are very, very small men. I have | box that was filled with roses. 


often seen them fairly stagger under the weight of 


under a hot day’s march in the country. At such 
times the little children lie thick along the line of 


stone walls nearly dead from exhaustion, waiting 
for the poor, tired father to come back from the end 
of the day’s march, and take the little starved things 
to his heart. 

The one special object of interest here by this 
storied Plaza of Mexico City, after the palace, is the 
cathedral. It stands on the north side of the square 
facing the sun, as did the great heathen temple 
from the ruins of which it was built. This is the 
richest place of worship in the world, that is to say, 
it has more gold and silver in and about its altars 
and sacred places than any other like place now to 
be found on earth, if we are to believe our eyes. 


|them, start from the grand Plaza here, and never | 
stop their gallop till they come to a station. 
There is one very new and yet very solemn-looking 
and curious street-car starts here. It has a huge, 
black cross over its one broad, black platform, and is 
called “the car of the dead.” The once long and 
dreary processions of priests for the dead are allowed 
no longer here. You go to your grave by street-car | 
in Mexico City now. This car starts every hour, and 
| from the number of those who go out, but come not | 
back, by this car, you would say that Mexico is a| 
sickly city. But it is not so sickly as it seems. For 
in the first place all the dead, as a rule, are buried 
from this presence of the cathedral; and in the 
second place there are almost always two coffins to 
|one corpse. One of these coffins holds the dead, the | 
other holds flowers which are to be emptied upon 
the dead when in the grave. 
| How this seems to soften the whole hard fact of 
| the funeral! One coffin holds beautiful sweet flowers ; | 
| one—and you can’t guess which one—holds the dead. | 
The poor people here,—and they are, at least, nine | 
to one,—take all their dead to the grave on their | 
backs. But they also always have the two coffins, and | 
they also always come by way of the cathedral when | 
on their way to the grave. There is a whole street | 
| close by the cathedral with nothing but coffins in it; | 
| but they are not all of them black and sombre. Some | 
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on the wrong side with a moderately hot flatiron to 
make them even and flat. 

Sew the soles on the uppers taking the over and 
over stitch, and sew them wrong side outwards, in 
order that the stitches may show very little if any, 
when the slipper 
is turned right 
side out, for they 
may readily be 
turned, as both 
the soles and up- 
pers are so pli- 
able. 

Brown or dark 
red are goodcolors 
for the slippers, 
but any flannel 





1238346678 
be in the house, 


Fig. 3. can, with very lit- 


tle trouble, be converted into a nice, comfortable 
pair of bedroom slippers. 


How to Enlarge Pattern of Slipper. 


Enclose the printed pattern in squares as in Fig. 3, 


then make corresponding squares of a larger size, 


there happens to | 


an interesting page, and the full particulars of the 
transaction were not known until many years after. 
We perceive that General Washington was not a 
candidate for the presidency in the modern style. 
Imagine a candidate in these times preventing the 
publication of a fact which would appeal so power- 
fully to the popular imagination as the refusal, as it 
seemed, of a crown! 

But, in truth, he did not refuse a crown. General 
Washington estimated the importance of the move- 
ment correctly. It was so trifling a matter, in his 
view, that, after the lapse of only seven years, he 
had forgotten it. 

In May, 1782, he received from Colonel Lewis 
Nicola a letter in which the discontents of the 
unpaid officers were strongly expressed, and the 
inefficiency of government by Congress was dwelt 
upon. His ruling idea was that, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, whatever had been done by Congress 
had been done badly, but that the army, under mili- 
tary discipline and a competent chief, had done well. 
Could not the same commander who had led the 
troops to victory and glory, govern the country suc- 
cessfully ‘in the smoother paths of peace?” 

At first, he thought, it would be safer to call the 
head of the government by “some title apparently 
more moderate;’? but when the government was 


}are a bright red, some are brilliant with painted | a guide draw the 


| paintings, and look like Egyptian work. 


The poor never bury the coffin with the dead, it is 
always brought back, along with the narrow little | the exact spot where 
There are profes-| the line of the pat- 
| sional carriers for these occasions called “‘cargadaro.” | tern crosses the 
their big ugly muskets as they panted and perspired | They sit around the grand Plaza in dozens with little 
|ropes ina girdle at the side. They always go in 4 fully draw the lines 
march under cactus plants and in the shadow of | want to get out of this and rest in my bed of roses!” 


| trot, as if the dead had whispered, “Hurry up! 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 
— +> 
WASHINGTON. 


Thy voice shall hush again our mad alarms, 
Lull monster faction with thy potent charms, 
And grant to whosoe’er ascends thy seat, 
Worth half like thine, and virtues half as great. 


—Daniel Webster. 
— = 


For the Companion. 


HOME-MADE BEDROOM SLIPPERS. 





And yet you hear it whispered that the great silver 
rails around the altars here, as well as at the other 
rich church a league distant, are no longer solid 
silver; that the lofty golden candlesticks are no 
longer solid gold. But of this no one can say cer- 
tainly, except perhaps, the few great dignitaries at 
the head of the Catholic Church in Mexico. 

The music is fine here, certainly the finest of its 
kind in America. But the place is dirty and damp 
and gloomy from one end of the year tothe other. 
A dozen or more deformed and repulsive creatures 
creep about the doors over the dirty stones, and 
implore you as you pass in to buy lottery tickets 
which they crumple in their dirty hands. Priests in 
sandals are very plentiful and very dirty. You are 
not asked for any money, but there are plenty of 
little hoxes tacked up here and there for the recep- 
tion of whatever you may please to bestow. 

There are many rare and costly pictures here in 
this glorious old cathedral; and yet the real pictures 
of Mexico, the pretty ones, the pathetic ones, tie 
pictures that make you put your handkerchief to | 
your eyes a dozen times a day are the people them- 
selves. How loving they are! How true they are to 
one another in all their misery, all their abject igno- 
rance and most piteous poverty! 





There is a little flower-garden and some great trees 
in the centre of the grand Plaza, and here late in the 
afternoon the band plays, and the fashionable people 
congregate. 

You should see the little brown gardeners in broad 
hats and narrow white breechcloth sat work in the 
flower-garden here in the grand Plaza of Mexico 
City! You should see him mow the lawn. And how 
does he do it? Why, in the first place he squats flat 
down on his naked heels, and then he hitches himself 
along as fast as he cuts away the grass, without 
rising up or even lifting his head from his work. 
And what does he mow with? Why, a little piece of 
glass or rather of obsidium, the same as he used when 
Cortez came. 

In digging up the stump of a Eucalyptus-tree here 
last winter the gardener came to a stone which 
proved to be a huge and hideous idol. The govern- 
ment claims all such discoveries, and in excavating 
this idol for the fine museum in the palace, two 
others were found. They weigh, perhaps, a ton each, 
und had long ago been tumbled down here, no doubt, 
by the Spaniards when they destroyed the temple to 
the Sun. Itis said that many rare and curious things, 
as well as much gold and silver, are still buried here 
on the site of the pagan temple, but only the impov- 
erished government can make excavations. 

I have now described the eastern and the northern 
sides of the great square, the palace and the cathe- 
dral, the other two sides are made up entirely of 
broad porches. These porches reach out from fash- 
ionable stoves and fine shops of all sorts, and are 
turned into little booths or bazaars by day and on 
till midnight. But, curious to tell, at and from the 
moment of midnight the porches belong to the 
people till sunrise! 

A little before midnight those pretty little shops 
that blaze and brighten all day and till late at night 
begin to melt away. The Arab, the Turk, the French- 
man, the German, all sorts of store-keepers fold up 
their tents, and suddenly start out, as the little half- 
nude and helpless children of the sun steal in and 
lie down to rest on the hard stones of this half-mile | 
of porches. 





| 
| 
| 


Till three in the morning as the sudden sun comes 
pouring over the low palace like a silver sea, and 
flooding their faces! They spring to their feet on the 
instant; they pour forth into the Plaza in torrents; 
one, two, ten thousand people with their kindly 
copper faces lifted to the sun! They gather about 
the laughing fountains in the broad Plaza, they 
laugh with the laughing water as they plunge their 
arms or their heads into flowing pools. 

All the street-cars, more than a dozen lines of | 





From two pieces of flannel cut a slipper after the 
pattern given, which can readily be enlarged to the 


required size, as will presently be shown. 






THE UPPER. 


THE SOLE 


Fig. 1. 


Sew the two ends of each piece together at the heel, 
and fit them to each other so that the slipper will be 
of double thickness, and will have no raw seams. 
Baste the pieces together along the edges, then bind 
them neatly with braid, matching the color of the 
flannel. 

In the same manner make another upper for the 
other slipper. 

Cut the soles of heavy felt, sometimes an old hat 
will furnish the felt, in which case the soles should 
be dampened and pressed, so they will lie smooth 
and flat. If the felt is too thin, make the soles 


| double. 


A good way to get a correct pattern of the sole of 
the bedroom slipper is the following: 

Put a smooth piece of brown paper on the table 
or some even, hard surface. Take a slipper that fits 
the person for whom the bedroom slippers are being 





Fig. 2. 


made, and holding it steadily on the piece of brown 
paper so it will not slip, mark with a lead-pencil all 
around the outline of the sole. Then cut the felt 
out by this pattern. 

Bind them neatly with the same braid that was 


used for the uppers, and press both uppers and soles 


| pattern on the large 
squares, see Fig. 4. 
To do this, notice 


squares, and care- 


as you see them. If 
the pattern be en- 
larged in this man- 
ner, the shape and 
exact proportions 
will be retained, and 
the slipper can be 
made of any desired 
size by changing the 
size of the squares. 
But there must al- 
ways be exactly the 
same number of 
squares in both the 
large and small pat- 
tern. 8 

Any kind of a de- Fig. 
sign may be successfully enlarged or reduced in size 
by the system of squares. Make the squares smaller 
than those drawn to enclose the original design, if 
the size is to be reduced. The work is merely 
mechanical and requires no artistic skill, only 
precision and careful measurement. Any one can 
readily use this method. 


—_—__+o+__——_ 


For the Companion. 


HOW WASHINGTON DECLINED A CROWN. 


General Washington was a happy man on New 
Year’s Day in 1789. It was not the prospect of his 
election to the presidency that gladdened him, but 


government,—an object for which he had longed and 
striven for many a year. 





guage of the time, “thirteen staves and never a hoop 


were about to be successfully applied, and he rejoiced 
in the coming event with an enthusiasm not usual 
with him. A few days before the presidential elec- 
tion, he wrote to a friend: 

“The prospect that a good general government 
will, in all human probability, be soon established 
in America, affords me more substantial satisfaction 
than I have ever before derived from any political 
event; because there is a rational ground for be- 

| lieving that not only the happiness of my own 
countrymen, but that of mankind in general will 
| be promoted by it.” 

Several visitors at Mount Vernon during those 
| weeks have recorded impressions in harmony with 
this passage, and we see from his letters of that 
whole period how deeply interested he was in the 
event. 


Nor do I believe that he was at heart averse to the 
idea of taking the first place in the new government. 
Much as he loved the retirement of home, he could 
not have been insensible to the fitness of such a 
choice, and he must have been aware of the extreme 
difficulty of electing any one else in whom the whole 
people had sufficient confidence. 

An interesting incident occurred at Mount Vernon 
some time before the election. He received a letter 
from Dr. William Gordon, author of the well- 
known History of the Revolutionary War, asking 
permission to publish in that work an account of 
the scheme of some officers of the army to make 
General Washington king of the United States. Dr. 
Gordon had seen at Mount Vernon some years 
before, the very letter in which the proposal was 
made, and he now said to the general that, as he was 
about to be elected chief of the new nation in a 
legitimate way, it ought to be known that he had 
‘honestly declined” such a position “when offered 
in an irregular manner.” 

“This,” said Gordon, “is a secret which will 
remain till you are dead, unless I could be certain of 
not offending, through the publication of your letter, 
with the suppression of the party to whom it was 
addressed.” 

General Washington’s reply to Dr. Gordon is really 
more creditable to him than his rejection of the 
proposal to make him king. 

“T had quite forgotten,” he wrote to Gordon, “the 
private transaction to which you allude; nor could I 





| were several applications made to me) I am conscious 
| credit is due for that, and as no good, but some harm 
| might result from the publication, the letter in my 
| judgment had better remain in concealment.” 

Consequently, Dr, Gordon’s work was deprived of 





the assurance that the thirteen States were about to | 
become a Nation under a coherent and practicable | 
No man knew better than he that, to use the lan- 


do not make a barrel.””, The hoops, as he believed, | 


recall it to mind without much difficulty. If I now | 
recollect rightly, and I believe I do (though there | 


| of having only done my duty. As no particular | 


and using each separate square of printed pattern as | well established, he thought it would be advanta- 


geous to employ the 
title of king. 

And who was Colonel 
Lewis Nicola, and 
whom did he represent 
in this epistle? He was 
so little important a 
person that his name 
does not appear in any 
biographical dictionary 
or cyclopedia to which 
ordinary readers have 
access. He is spoken 
of as “an officer of re- 
spectable character and 
foreign birth,” some- 
what advanced in life, 
and “on terms of in- 
timacy with the com- 
mander-in-chief.”” So 
far as appears on the 
surface of things, he 
spoke for himself 
chiefly, although it is 
highly probable that 
there were other offi- 
| cers of the Revolutionary army who held similar 

opinions. 
| General Washington’s reply, which Dr. Gordon 
was so desirous to publish, was explicit enough. He 
said that nothing had happened in the course of 
the war more painful to him than to learn that such 
ideas existed in the army. 

“I must view them,” said he, “with abhorrence. 
...+ Let me conjure you, then, if you have any 
regard for your country, concern for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish these thoughts 
| from your mind, and never communicate, as from 

yourself or any one else, a sentiment of the like 
| nature.” 

This emphatic letter was written at the homely 
little cottage at Newburgh overlooking the Hudson, 
which was wisely purchased by Congress some years 
ago, as the “Headquarters of General Washington.” 
It is a spot as beautiful as it is interesting. In all 
probability, this letter was written upon one of the 
tables there preserved. 

The officers remained anxious and discontented. 
Some weeks after, General Washington personally 
| appeared at one of their meetings to give his views 
| of the crisis. As he was never a fluent speaker, he 
| wrote beforehand the address which he meant to 
| deliver. After reading a few lines, he paused, took 
| out his spectacles, and asked the indulgence of his 
| auditors while he put them on, saying: 

“I have grown gray in your service, and now find 

myself growing blind.” 

Major Shaw, who was present and wrote an 
account of this memorable scene, declares that there 
| was something so natural and so pathetic in these 
| quiet words, that they forced their way to the heart 
| of every listener, and tears were glistening in many 

eyes. Then the general continued: 
| “If my conduct heretofore has not evinced to you 
| that I have been a faithful friend to the army, my 


4 


|declaration of it at this time would be equally 
| unavailing and improper. But as I was among the 
| first who embarked in the cause of our common 
| country, as I have never left your side one moment, 
but when called from you by public duty, as I have 
| been the constant companion and witness of your 
| distresses,—it can scarcely be supposed at this last 
stage of the war that I am indifferent to its in- 
terests.”’ 

He amply admitted the justice of their complaints, 
but called upon them to crown their merits and ser- 

| vices by patiently enduring, for a time, distresses 
| which their country would certainly alleviate and 
finally reward. 

The most consummate orator never had a greater 
success than was won by this simple but most elo- 
quent address. To use the language of Major Shaw: 
‘*He spoke,—every doubt was dispelled, and the tide 
of patriotism rolled again in its wonted course!” 

| We cannot wonder that this patient, modest and 
| faithful man was the spontaneous choice of the 
| whole people, a hundred years ago. 
JAMES PARTON. 
— Aer 


PATIENT AND FAITHFUL. 


Meissonier, the French artist whose pictures bring 
fabulous prices, was one of the most painstaking 
artists that ever lived. Some of his pictures are so 
| small that they begot this witticism among connois- 
seurs : 





“Have you a Meissonier?”’ 

“Ah, yes, I think I have one somewhere in my 
| vest pocket.” 

But the accuracy of detail is such that the diminu 
| tive figures bear the magnifying lens. 

| In his “Napoleon III. at Solferino” there are 
| thirty figures, in whose heads, not larger than a pea, 
| the artist has expressed the details of the features, 
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the folds of the skin, the color of the hair, and even 
the warts. 

Meissonier’s fineness of touch and microscopical 
scrupulousness were early displayed in his illustra- 
tions of books. In a vignette an inch and a half 
square is represented the interior of aroom. Upon 
the walls are seen two prints, the subjects of which 
are plainly discernible. Between these prints are | 
two pipes hanging by a nail, and a ticket, attached 
by two pins, says they are from Meissonier’s collec. 
tion. 

Delacroix, a great artist, said that Meissonier’s 
pictures were painted with ‘“‘baby’s eyelashes.”’ The 
painter also, to quote from the “History of French 
Painting,” which has furnished these facts, brought 
“to his work the power of the man in persevering 
and detailed labor, in preliminary studies of each 
item, so extraordinary as to be in itself an interest- 
ing study.” He was fifteen years painting his pic- 
ture 1807,” which represents the culmination of 
Napoleon’s glory, and was purchased by the late 
A. T. Stewart, of New York, for sixty thousand dol- 
lars. 

In order to paint Napoleon in his “1814,” he ob- 
tained the famous blue overcoat of the Emperor 
from the museum where it is carefully preserved, and 
had it reproduced exactly by a tailor. To secure the 
atmospheric effects, he put the coat on, mounted a 
“lay” horse, and painted before a mirror in an open 
room on his roof in a snowstorm. 





DIDN’T KNOW HERSELF. 
Women in general may be presumed to look into 
the mirror often enough to know their own faces; 


but it seems to be a rule without exceptions that 
there are exceptions to all rules. 


given w 


CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 


THE PEERLESS 
Are the best, they are a little 
higher price than others, but are 
well worth the difference. 

THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 

THE PET 

are very low price. Anybody 
could afford to buy one. All are 
good, solid and well made. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 











OXALIS DEPPII. 


The grandest novelty of the season on 

borders, edgings or vase; easily 

Four lobed leaves with black zone; rose colored pereaa. 
Plant the gin 83 inches apart around your flower bed in 
Spring, and they will more than piease you the coming 
Summer; every bulb will bloom, xtra Size, & ct. cee : 
25 ets. per doz. Ordinary size, 10 cts. di 201 for 
15 cts.; 50 for 25 cts.3; LOO for 40 Cte. all by mail. 


EXCELSIOR PEARL TUBEROSE, 


Honest Chester Cor wn and cured Bulbs that will 
bloom, 2 foe bde, 5 ry ‘or Fe-s 6Oc. per doz, Extra 
selected, ; 3 for 25c.3 SOc. per doz. by wal, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE aoe ear 
Carnation Pinks, Flower Tuberose Bulbs, o 
a of pee plants, and tells how to root them, 
h each order, or mailed free. 









THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FREE! tives of 
og 15 2 On EE Rne Ge a 
an Fiower' Seed tor 25c; 1 








Fi aw St i x. H. 
~~ 6 OVER le believe that it 
wa 6,000,000 peop! best to ieve tha 

of the largest a) 


Ferry ’s Seeds 


acknowledged to be the 
argest Seedsmen 
In the world. 









8 cus 
. ‘without ordering it. 4 
Earliest Cauliflower | gar Ra Every reon nai 
in existence. P 


should a fon it. “Address 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 

















Twin sisters, excellent ladies, lived near each other 
in a Massachusetts town. One was ailing somewhat, 
and her sister, bonnetless and shawlless, ran in to see 
how she was, and found that the ailing one wanted 
he: to do an errand. 

So she put on the ailing sister’s shawl and bonnet 
and went to the store, w here she saw her own image 
in a looking-glass, and exclaimed : 

“Why, you decided to come yourself after all. I 
don’t think you were well enough!”—Troy Times. 








For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 

monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[ Adv. 

- | 

All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett's | 

Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and | 
insist upon having these goods, and send back the nau- 


seous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv. 
REE OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | 

F BUCCIES, CARRIACES, 

PHATONS, WACO NS. Best in the world 


re = rice. "THE ANDERSON & HARRIS 
RIAGE COMPANY, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


Eu GRAPE VINES 


foo Vartetien. aoe Small revigss mailed for Ie. 
Ovari true. Very chea Sh le vines mailed fo rISo. Tt Ad 


acriptive price list free. LEl is ROESCH, Fredonia, N 
Ladies’ Hat and Bonnet 
PROTECTOR. 


WATERPROOF, SENSIBLE, | 
DURABLE, ORNAMENTAL. 
Protects the hat or bonnet, and also | 
neck and shoulders. Prevents catch- | 
ing cold. Price, $1.00. Sent by | 
mail on receipt < of mt price a and 6 cents 
ter postage. HAR- 
OD, Natick, Mass. Box 332. 


























Licht Summer Dresses, 


It is not too early to a , Dresses for the 
Seaside, the Mountains, the Summer Re- 
sorts. Fine Mohairs, printed and plain; 
India Silks, Fine Wool Serges, Printed 
Cashmeres and Printed Failles; Zephyrs, 
Satteens and Ginghams are the Season- 
able, Fashionable Fabrics. 

Send for Samples, while the lines are 
yet unbroken, stating as definitely as pos- 
sible the kind of goods desired. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BEAUTY 
Skin & Scalp 


of 1888 praise m my seeds. 
Stele ace often Youbled the Ph coo 





them on 
25 Py tty bi 


n Prizes 
_ S850 re for Ran yield in 


one or more if you want to. 
Bee. catalogue spout it. anes 5,000 acres in 


pny at ny — of Seed 


To freight trains a 


\ a "all 
: ple. or 10c for Gian 
. JO) 


ers om enee. — aa —— 





eee te 
000 bus. Our city has 42 
pon hg express daily,sowe 
sam- 
Fine Catalog 


HN A. SALZER. 1e% Crosse, Wis. FG 











SEEDS "utes. 
PLANTS 

Reausifully 0 jJiinatrated. auseful assistant 
lty— F GOLDEN WAN BEA 





Superior quality of TESTED SEEDS. Extensive list 
of novelties} on any yo them exclusively our own. 
Varieties ot Plant 


and R ts. 
HORTICULTURAL GUIDE FOR 1889 


Y gy or —— containing a description of our Latest 


enor © 


great productiveness and 
excellent pn iy met rane ol free from rust, so destructive to the aed ory of this ae o F ie E cE 
HORTICULTURAL 


description of many other novelties se OUR 


IDE, matled 


URRIE BROS., Seedsmen and Florists, r. O, Box 284, » Buh oo Wis. 













str 
suc 


not merely novelties? I aim to have mine such. 
oeee that ‘the dealer himself has faith enough in to warrant? 


tionally lan e collection to select from? Mine is such. 
them directly from the grower? I grow a large portion 6f mine— 
few seedsmen T+ any! 

for 1889 FRE 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Come, Fellow Farmers! 


It is the good entege and the new things you want. 
Catalogue full of them! 
from stock selected “with extra care. 


Here is a 
Do you want tested seed, raised 
grown from the best 
ains, got from the originators? Taim to have mine just 
h. Do you want new varieties that are really good, and 
Do you want 


arrant mine, as see Catalogue. Do you want an excep- 
Do you want 


My 3 — and Flower Seed Catalogue 
to everybod 











THE RAINBOW PLANT. fress.cncacr 


nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feethighin 
beautiful Ea? spirals of thick foliage, 
which is of the most_beautiful and intense 
colors: Scarlet, Bese Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one’of the ata reasiest a, season, either 
in the gardenor pots. Per p: age, 50 cts. 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE, ‘pe, grandest 


flowers, opening about sunset and lasting tifl 
noon next day. Flowers, pure whi'e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonfiower is no comparison to it 
in grandeur and beauty. er pkt., yl 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. 2.5535 


enormous coal black flowers, many of which are 
bordered with a red: — waite rim; magnificent. 


SPECIAL OFFER! £2° 


MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 





ESTORED 
a by the +: 
) CuricuRa 


Remedi IQS. 


YTOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
4 all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
bed — ing the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 

nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, inte rnally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.3 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepare a by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a 





prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


= Dull Aches, Pains, and We aknesses instantly 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _at 
= 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents, 





Grand New Flowers. 








000: wee nei = = ~—— 


bs les season, itbeingthe ist eabvavenry 

* of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
how it is given out. 


Seals, Bulbs, Plants. 


agnifice Catal 
or erher is aeaudedl: the 7s — issued. 
Profusely illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
* plates. Int it is offered all porta ¢ of FLOWER 
and VEGETA BULBS 
PLANT FRUITS, URAK 
Look to it for 
many GRA ES never before 
offered. This elegant and expensive CATA- 
* LOGUE will be sent for only 10 cents, which 
is only a part of its cost to us,or if you order 
Ralaow Plant or any of the seeds here offered, 
and ask for Pualegee it will be sent you Free 
cents we can mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night t- 


* 





ingale and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and Catalogue. To 
every order we willalso add —— — novelty FREE. (2 W 


RITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral al Park, Queens Co., New York. 
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CHOICEST 


You iT! 


r ORCHARD, GARDEN, 


Beaute about 140 P 
EAUTY! ORDER D 
all commissions. Thirty-fi 









\S 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


\ WK 





OLD. RAREST NEW. 


It combines more good qua lities than any other. 


Ty GAOSES 
Ld we PLANTS 








0 WANT | latter we introduce the CRAWFORD STRAWBERRY. 


If ft Oa want PURE TESTED SEED or Se | 


N or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


—. Be. hundreds of illustrations. {IT’S A 
fth 1 year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


Get the best at honest prices, and save 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO.. Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
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If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


-  MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already. 
It is pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. it is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The: Safest 


A= most powerful alterative is 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar te 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 


**My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 
Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.””— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 


“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head ‘and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is liv elier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


““The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.’”—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





DO YOU WANT A 


Gold Watch? 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. gs Payable only 


Price $38. 0o PER 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or wl like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rarrrence—Any Commercial Agency. 








Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery. § 


Workers oF Woop or Mera, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, andsave 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their. 

work. Also for 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
— them Bore can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before they “go 
forthemselves.” 



















Price-List Free, 
Ww. JOUN BARNES CO, 
No. 96 - Ruby 8t., Roekford, Ill, 

















ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR. 


The London Telegraph gives an account of a sin- 
gular struggle with a bear at the public gardens at 
Northampton, England. The local volunteers had 
been having their annual sports, terminating with a 
mimic night attack. The volleying in the grounds 
seemed to have alarmed the wild animals kept there, 
and when the keeper entered the bearpit, one of the 
brutes rushed upon him, and knocked him down. 

At once the man was at the mercy of the bear, 
which took its victim’s head in its claws, and began 
to gnaw at his scalp. An alarm was quickly raised 
by those who had seen the man enter, but no one 
was daring enough to follow him to attempt a res- 
cue. An officer drew his sw ord, and hurled it down 
at the bear. The point of the weapon struck the 
brute, but instead of scaring it from its prey, enraged 
it all the more. 


MAP OF THE MAP OF THE 
nontuern! GORED § sournern 
28x30. Colored 
HEMISPHERE ( 23,Colored ) HEMISPHERE 


The advantages of the Gored Map of the World are 
universally conceded. ‘the Chicago Times says all other 

maps “ignore the fact that for man’s use the world is 
divided into the Northern and Southern hemispheres, so 
far as it is divided at all, and comparatively few getany 
clear notion of it unéil they conceive it in this way.” 

Sent postpaid on receipt of Ae 25, or may be ordered 
through booksellers. Write Pu’ blisher for circular 
Agents wanted. E. HOLENSHADE, Chicago, 


‘Gy WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys arp ant Sides, 
Back and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shar and Muscu- 
lar Pains, relieved in one minute b: yt 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only Sastentens — ‘een strength- 
ening plaster. 2 cts.; 5 t Sruaeuts, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHE a; AL Co., BOSTON 














At last a lieutenant determined to enter the pit, 
and taking a rifle, with bayonet fixed, he jumped 
into the place, and pluckily attacked the now thor- 
oughly ferocious brute. 

With a powe srful thrust, he drove the bayonet into 
the bear’s shoulder, when, with a howl of pain, it 
immediately release ‘d its hold on the prostrate man, 
and turned upon the lieutenant, who, however, man- 

aged to keep the animal at bay, and ‘finally to drive | 
it to the w alt by repeated thrusts with his bayonet. 

Several persons now entered the pit to rescue the 
keeper, who was taken to the infirmary, where it 
was found that he was seriously injured, his scalp 
being torn from the skull in several places. The 
lieutenant was the last one to get out of the pit, 
leaving the bear apparently dying from its wounds. 


— +o 
RED SNOW. 


From the Alps, from the Himalayas, and from 
every part of the Arctic regions where snow remains 
many months, if not all the year round, reports are 
brought of large or small patches of red snow. A 
good account of this strange appearance is given in 
the “Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay”: 


We observed a pool a few feet above the level of 
the sea, which reflected the light from the sky, and 
appeared to be of a blood-red color. 

On approaching it, we found the water as pure 
and clear as possible, but the small stones which 
composed the bottom were grown over with a most 
perfect coating of the red snow plant. 

Some of the water appeared either to have drained 
away or evaporated, for the stones around its mar- 
gin were left dry, but they had the coating of ‘red 
snow” still adhering to them. In the water the 
plant was of a beautiful crimson tinge, but that on 
the dry stones was slightly darker, rese mbling dried 
blood, except that it was a little more granular when 
closely examined. 








“After atin with Itching Piles more Son ten 
years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” 8, J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
yg ss paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv, 








to $8 a day. Samples weet 02. 15 FREE, 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write = 
Safety Rein. Holder Co., Maat Mich 
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THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


| Taylor’s Hospital Cure for Catarrh. 








faction or money refun- 
ded. Sold on ten days’ | 
trial. Price complete 
4 $2.50. For pamphlets 


264 Breadw ay, } New York. 





HOW BEWITCHING! 


There is always one way the most plain- 
featured girl can 


Compel Admiration 


and that is by cultivating a complexion which 
shall be as pure as alabaster, and as roseate 
as the most 


DELICATELY TINTED SEA SHELL. 


Such results follow the use of 


A positively reliable remedy for the re- 
moval of tan, freckles, sallow skin, and every 
species of disfigurement which mars the 


“HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 


For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, b: 
CRITTENTON, Sole ——, 115 Fuiton 





> DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and = 
solutely unbreakable, Standard quality, "DS ets. per yard 
Cloth covered, 2c. Satin covered, 25c. For sale eve 
where, Try them. Caution. Sold only by the y 















NICKEL TIDY 


L efiin 
500, 000 sold. 


- Over | 





DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION CONSTIPATION pa SICK 
HEAD Cause: and Treatment. Send for 


pamphlet. »  &. A. H. Graham, Le! 


f-Inking Pe engl 
Yickeled Self-tr cents. s Clair rf Stamp 
oe a 2 — 

- at = 


Name, Town & State on, 25c- Club of7, $31.35 
Marks anything. Pint writing or stamp ink, | 5c 


Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 


























Banking, Corre- 
BOOKKEEPING oe Cent 


Arithmetic, Penmanshi Young "Men and Wo- 
men practic cally educated at ok Be College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Nochar Ke for situations furnished, Ad- 
dress for © atalogue, Cc. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Imperial Waa and Pencil Stamp. 










Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven. Conn. 


ASK . ime DEALER FOR 





FARGO'S “BOX TIP” SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


___—- $2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


A USEFUL NOVELTY IN JEWELRY! 
The Cartridge Charm Microscope 


Very powerful and suitable for the ex- 
amination of all kind of objects. Shell 
gold, tip dead silver finish; elegantly 
mounted,with swivel. Mailed free on re- 
ceipt of #1. 00. Liberal discount to the 
trade. Curt W. Meyer, Optician, 
788 Broadway, New b ork. E stab’d, 1866. 


Lan 


And STEREOPTICONS al prices. Views paste at- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBIT IONS, 
etc.ga"" A profitable business for a man with — capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catz slegue 


Sree. io te nant ee 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


f~ RUPTURE 































the world generating a continuous 





t Electric and Magnetic current. Sci- 
% y ntifie, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 
y Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 
stamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belis for Diseases. 
HORNE. InvENTOR, 191 WABASH Ave.. CHicAco. 





$4 TO $5 ddny ‘eiar oat 


Every ity buys “them. | 
ae outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. | 
ASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. | 


- Graham, Lebanon, O. | ¢ P 





and Magnifier Combined. | 


— \ 
Yi SY) Cured with Electricity, by Dr. Horne’s | 
“3 Electro-Magnetiec Belt-Truss, com- 
io” bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
 ¢ 


Street, New York Cit 
STAMPS ©: Agents = d to sell approval sheets on 
com.’ oy enya ct. Green & Co.,Medford. samumna 





Made in three sizes. 


No. 2, “ “ 
No. 3, “ “ 


for 25 cts.; 













Youths 
) Ladies 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Warranted to give satis- | 


and terms of sale address | 
City Hall Pharmacy, No. | 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, : 


CHILDREN! 


If you want your dolls to stand right up straight 
and look you in the face while you talk to 
them, use the 


"WHITE ADJUSTABLE DOLL SUPPORT, 


No. 1, for dolls from 1o to 16 inches high. 


A sample of No. 1 sent by mail, post-paid, 
No. 2, for 35 cts. ; 
Address all orders to 


LAMSON & PINDER, 


LOWELL, 





THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 





| Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MADAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found 
hands and complexion. 





eT SPC 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 





Pears’ Soap 


it matchless for the 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast COc00. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for as for persons in health. 













| 
| 
} 


| 


Sold by Grocers e1 rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. | 


WORLD TYPEWRITERS. 








Rapid, Business. 


good work as the most expensi 
ne, my 


Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., 


/Thoroughly Made, Practical, 


$10. Double C. ase, W rites 76 characters, 
$15. ainut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 


Boston, Mass. 








| ments. ee free. De Witt Pub. House,33 








“ 


14 to 22 i a 
‘ee 20 to 36 “ “ 


No. 3, for 50 cts. 


MASS. 





SCRAP PICTURES and ALBUM CARDS — 


for Scrap Books, Paper Racks, Fans, Easels Work Boxes 
etc, THE CHILDREN san DELIGHTED WITHTHE. 
Childs pkge. contains 1 


00 Scrap Pictures assorted 20c. 
00 “ “ “ pod 
1000 sé se ée $1.00 


“ 
«“e “ 


Each a a beautiful variety of choice 


bum 4 pene selected for this trade 
specially,} containing Animals, Flowers, 
Birds, Butterflies, Children, Ships,Comic 
Scenes, Winter & Summer Scenes etc. 

We have never before had anything to 
equal these goods in quality, quantit, 
and variety for the low prices at whic 


we offer them, Also SOUVENIRS for teachers, EASTER 
CARDS 50 latest styles, specially selected subjects appropri- 


ate for this season 50 cts. Birthday, Reward and Scripture 
| Text Cards at same — as Easter. Addres re 


8 Art Dept. G. S. V. & Co., pesmmanennin ses Conn. 








SEND NAME 








Ru B ifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. HoyT & Co., Lowe, Mass. 


AND ADDRESS FOR SAMPLE VIAL OF RuUBIFOAM. 


DIALOGUES, Plays, Reci- 
tations, Readings. ooks of 
Games, Sports and Amuse- 


Rose St.,N.¥. 





FEB. 


- ScoTT’s 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be taken, 
digested, and assimilated by the most 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by the com- 
bination of the oil with the hypophos- 
phites is much more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physiciaus to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relicf and cure of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION, 
COLDS and CHRONIC COUCHS. 
The great remedy for a and 
Wasting in Children. Sold by all Druggists. 


21, 1889. 
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Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





=m iF YOU WEAR 
a PANTS 


Buy no more Rea- 
dy-made. Send 6 cts. 
for Seasonable Samples, 
make selection, take 
your measure by our 
Siaple F rules and order 
our Celebrated 
$3.00 Custom- 
Made Pants, or 
finer goods, $3 to $8 
by mail or express. 


Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 
Full Suits, $13.25 to $30, Overcoats, $12 to $30. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


THE ARMSTRONG 


3,5, GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER. 


The p alestionty is given by NICKEL- 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the 
well- ed, uplex Ventilated 
| Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should 
| be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
| notions and furnishings. Sample pair 


sent by regis- 
tered mall on 35 CTS. 
MANUFACTURED BY _ 


(THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


| BRIDGEPORT, CT. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 

(2 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














































_ |BEautyor Polishes 
| |_ SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
| DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 










No OpD0R WHEN HEATED. 








anctentahaasanets 











CHILDREN'S 
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